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SATURDAY, 


AST week we endeavoured, 
it is hoped not unsuccess- 
fully, to give such of our 
readers as had not seen the 
new Palace of Parliament, 





at Westminster, a general 
idea of its plan and arrangement, as well as 
an engraved view, and more especial descrip- 
tion of the House of Lords, now occupied. Io 
our present number we illustrate the PEERS’ 
LOBBY, at the north end of the House, shew- 
ing the brass gates, which separate it from 
the latter, and the carved stone-work around 
them, more in detail than we were able to give 
the work within the Hous 


In order to get at our subject conveniently, 


let us enter the building to-day by the Royal 
lower, in Abingdon-street, that enormous 
tructure, into the lower part of which the | 
(Jueen s stale carriage and eight horses will 


Majesty at the foot of 
side of 
euds first to a chamber to be ealled the “* Nor- 


be drive n, to place her 


the stairease on the north it, which 
i then to Her Robing Room. 


tower is 80 feet square, and, to the top 


of the octeogon turret with which each of its | 


four angles will be furnished, will be 346 feet 
rh,—or little less than the 
Paul's 


and the 


cross which surmounts St. 


ess of the idea, 


effect that will be produced by this erection, 
winay not be judged of by com iring it with the | 
ity spire four cathedrals, because here the 


whole structure is taken up of the same dimen- 


sions, or nearly so, to the top, while in those 
the mass is rapidly diminished towards the 


ummit. ‘The faces of the tower will be ela- 


ly panelled and ornamented, and will 


include two ranges of triple windows, 


Standing within the porch formed by the 
lower part of the tower, and looking up, a 
rough boarded ceiling meets the eye at a con- 
siderable elevation from the ground, to which 
access is obtained by flights of wooden stairs. 
Venture up, if you may. The scene is extra- 
ordinary: that which looked so blank and 
quiet below, is here all bustle and startling 
activils I'wenty carvers are at work by the 
livht of gas, fashioning enormous bosses at 
the intersections of a star-shaped web of 
yroins,—the net-work of the ponderous stone 


vault which is suspended over the whole area 


» porch, and will carry the floor of the 
pel cl ambe r. 

In excellence of workmanship and the 
stones, the moderns are 


} 


science of! 


shaping 
pre-eminent. Once im 


the artistic f 


jue our Operatives with 


eling and skill of the old masons, 


tectural works may be carried out to 


surpass any thing the world has 


yet seen. 
Very much has been done towards this at the 


‘ gr of which re 1 in 
ling of which we are speaking, 


The piers of the tower will be adorned 


within the porch with gigantic statues on 


bracket pede stals, 


The royal staircase, the ascent to which, as 


we have aiready said, is on the north side of | 


the porch, is very picturesque in effect, and 
would afford some capital subjects for illustra- 
tion, even without the statues of sovereigns, 
which are to be placed there ultimately. 

For the present we hurry up it, and through 


oa 
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height of the | 


Room, which will have an elaborate ceiling, 
similar in character to that of the Chapel 
Royal at St. James’s Palace. 


60 feet long and 35 feet wide, opens into the 
Royal Gallery (already spoken of as a noble 
hall, 108 feet in length), along which the 
Queen will proceed when robed, towards the 
House of Lords, from which the Royal 
Gallery is separated only by the Victoria Hall, 
one of the apartments finished. This part of 
the building will be the next completed. 

The Royal Gallery, besides frescoes on the 
walls, will contain the continuation of a series 
of statues of sovereigns, commenced on the 


staircase, and so will the Victoria Hall. In 
fact, throughout the structure, every 
wall will receive a picture, aud every conve- 
nient space, or niche, a statue. 


| not now speak, reserving our description to 





to give,—but passing along a corridor which 
r side of the House of Lords 
(8 feet 3 inches wide, exclusive of recesses, and 
walls ceilings 


runs on eith 


panelled, both and 


| wainscot), we gain admittance to the Peers’, | 


or Public, Lobby,—the subject of our present 


illustration. 


work in metal, all offer themselves for ex- 
; amination. 

| We will call this apartment 35 feet square. 
| The ceiling is divided into compartments, in 
which are blazoned the rose, 
thistle, alternately, in circles, 
| coloured ornaments on a_ vellum-coloured 
ground ; 
neutral brown, with stencilled eurichments in 


red, blue, and white. Pendants, terminating 


in gilt crowns, intersect the ribs at their 
junction, and the corbels are angels holding 
| shields, with the royal initials surrounded by 


} 
i the garter. 
| The main entrance to the House of Peers is 


shields; the whole of these are painted and 
| gilt in their proper colours. In the side pa- 
| nels corresponding to the windows, are painted 


the arms of tle peers called to the first Par- 


liament, blazoned with muanotlings and scrolls 


on a diapered gold ground. On an upper 


range of panels over the archways are likewise 


blazoned the arms of the six royal lines. 
The lobby is lighted by four large gothic 
candelabra, bronzed and gilt. Some of the 


windows are filled with stained glass, continu- 


ing the illustrations of the arms of the peers 


called to the first Parliament. The remainder 
will be completed shortly. These windows 
were executed, like window in the 
of Lords, by Mr. Hardman.* The 


pavement of the floor consists of encaustic 





the one 


House 


tiles by Minton, of lions, on a red ground, 
and initials on a blue ground, alternately, 
| formed in squares by black marble 
gins; and in the centre is a red and white 
rose in coloured marbles on a blue ground 
(emtierting 0 centre rose in the jo cabling), sur- 


mar- 


* We were wrong, it seems, in saying that the remainder of the 
windows im the House of Lerds would be intrusted to the same 
ont The contract for the whole of these windows is undertaken 

by Messrs. Ballantyne snd Alan, of Edmburgh, under the sane- 
tion of the Fine Arts’ Commissioners The window ig question 
Was executed under the dfrection of Mr. Barry for latter to 
work by, ag to colours aud semeral ircatment, 


with | 


i 


This apartment, which we may call roughly | 


yard of | 


‘in span; and from the spri 
Of the fittings of the Victoria Hall we shall 


accompany a view of it, which we propose | 
| measured 4 feet in diameter, and wi 


Here, as in the House of Lords, the whole | 
glitters with colours and gilding,—carvings | 
in stone, stained glass, encaustic tiles, and fine 


shamrock, and | 
surrounded by | 


the moulded ribs are painted a deep | 


| through a grand archway, closed by the | 
| elaborate brass gates already alluded to, 
| and represented by our engraving, sur- 
| mounted by the royal arms and supporters 
on a panelled ground. There are three cor- 
| Tesponding archways, also surmounted by 
i 


work was executed by Milnes, 


the nasties Porch, into ihe ee 5 Robing | rounded by a margin of twining roses in rags 


on an enamelled biue ground. The marble 
rf Bakewell, in 
Derbyshire. 

The door-handles, escuicheo $, and plates 
are of iron, tinned. 

To pass once more from the decorative to 
the structural, we will take our readers from 
this lobby to the Central Hall (a corridor 60 
feet long, 


will connect them when finished), 


and, on iehealing the scaffold, they will get a 
further idea of the strength and solidity of the 
carcase over which such delicate and diverse 
adornments are to be spread. The effect there 
readers will 


is very striking. ‘The hall, ou: 


remember, is an octagon 70 feet square. In 
each of the eight sides, above the level of the 
adjoining parts of the buildi anarch, I4 feet 


‘ Sy es 
» of these is about to 


be commenced the groined vault,—a ponderous 
mass to be carried masonically. The height 
from the floor to the key-stone will be 75 feet ; 


one of the bosses, lying there ali y prepared, 
supply 
a scale in the mind for the whole. 
The thrust of the 
great, 


Vault Willi, OF course, be 


and due 


preparati ir made to 


withstand it; a turret is carried up against 
of the sides to serve as ar 


ment, a strong wrought-iron tie pass 


each of four abut- 


3 round 


the whole at the springing, embt ing also the 
turrets ; and all the stones of ault are keyed 
one into the other. 

St. Stephen’s Hall, which opens out of the 
Central Hall, is ready for , ling, and 
the addition to the length of Westminster 
Hall, to be called St. St phen’s porch, and by 
means of which, as already s entrance is to 
be given from the noble old hall, is being 
rapidly proceeded with. We i iply say 
further, that statues of Maz rh and Nel- 
son® will be placed in the por and at in St. 
Stephen’s Hall, will be stat f : who have 
played important parts in the ry of the 
Commons ;f and then, as ha : more 
reached the outside, make r escay from 
the attractions of Mr, Bar pile for the 
present. 

Mr. Grissell’s workme mh at i t sly oc- 


cupied in preparing the fit blouse 


of Commons, with the view | iv of com- 
pleting the House in time { the new parlia- 
ment. Much of the weod g is already 
executed. 

In our last number we alluded to Jordan’s 


patent carving machinery ; i iportant 


iC lii- 


invention which had tend to f 


i tate the execution of t ‘ ms of 
| the New Palace of West ster, and having 





visited the 


recently e we belvedere- 
road, Lambeth, where we saw the machines in 
operation, we can confidently recommend them 
to the notice of all who ar re iTY- 
ing at a moderate price. 

The machines are extremely simple, consist- 
ing of few parts, and being entirely free from 
jointed movements The lower or horizontal 
part is a double railway : one carriage or frame 


to and from the workman, and 


travels on a rail 


a second carriage or table travels on this frame 


at rig rht ang] les to the first ment, so that 


by combining these two movements, the work- 


Hy work the table in 
he pleases. On 


man can read any direction 


this table is fixed the pattern 


and as many pieces of work as can be carved 


* One of the C 





OTB ISS OETS at Pme A : few Gare age, 
as Marlber out and We % *. Ia th 
fourth report, however, the names stand « sve given them 
The Honourable Commisetoner’s wed $i abiy rum a 
the monstrosity at Hyde Park C . 

t Seiden, Harapden, Lord ? ion, Lore 
Somers, Sir Kobert Walpole, ij Mausheld, 
Burke, Pox, Pitt, and Grattan. » 

¢ may mention here, that « commieion has bee ven i0F 
wo of the statues of Barona, te fil . , ee of 
Lords, to Mr. John Evan Thomas, of Pini ud to Mr. stchie, 


of Edipburch, fur two others 
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at one time, 
the relative size of the work and the table. 

The second or vertical part of the machine | 
is totally unconnected with the first, and is com- 


be- 


posed of astrong bridge or girder fixed 


the numbér being limited only by ! 


i 
i 
} 


tween columns and across the centre of the 


lower railway. It carries a vertical slide, hav- 
ing a bottom-bar, to which any required num- 
ber of cutter-mandri! ay | be attached: one of | 
the mandrils is fixed exactly over the centre of | 


fé eler is 
" ¢ } ' ‘ Ty hy? 

Siintiariy fixed over the } attern, Thes lohtest 

pressure from the workman's foot on a treadle 


each piece of work, and a tracer 


lifts this system of cutters and their tracers off 


t rk i bva pai of hand-wheels at- 
tached to the horizontal or “ floating-table,’’ 


he can move this about in any direction, so as 
to bring every part of the pattern under the 


tract in successior and by the time he has 


a ’ 
dor this, the cutters which hav necessarily 
been passing over similar forms, and which 
have been spinning round all the time, at an 


enormous rate, by the power of steam, have 


each cut away all the superfiuities of its own 
, » } 

I <, and each prod ‘d its own copy of the 

origi pattlerr - 


In this way, from four to six copies are pro- 


; 
‘ s taneously 1 they are all soclosely 
‘bosted ” as scarcely to require after finish- 
if fixed at ten or twelve feet from the eve, 
of eourse il ount of fi sh can be ven 
to the work terwal by hand, with m- 
parat ys labour; the time of the skilfu 
rtist is t £ e¢conomiz , and the beauty of the 
work therefore increa hi both 
t t and « of pr duction is greatly 
reduce Several of these machines have been 
j s¢ atthe Government works, Thames bank, 
for the st eighteen months, and their effi- 
‘ I be better proved than by the 
I 1 ri vi h the have so greatly 





LEAVES FROM AN ARCHITECT’S DIARY. 
No. V. 


' P ARCHITECTURE — PROFESSORS O1 
rURE NOT CONS? FD-—-LONDON 
STREETS—BRIGHTON 

| li 4 } i . 7 
Ir would tend much to the improvement of 
ret cture, if, where Sr pense nan 


be tained the de sire for dex yration could 


altogether preven te d. By such excellence 

is meant, not necessarily a character of design, 
that mieht be described as ornamental, nor 
perfection—which is impossible—but merely 
that arrangement of forms, simple or other- 
wise, W hin the hands of the master, is alone 
capable of ¢ levating the subject to ther ank ot 
a work of art. Critics may differ on points, 
hich nevertheless, if they are bonest, they 
st say, at least admit of being matter of 
argu nt: and there is one architect, whose 


variations on details become the su! ject of dis- 


cussion, whenever the opportunity 1s afforded, 
whilst they are evidence to all, of the cultivated 
taste, universally allowed to their author. 


] a 


perfect judge will read each work of wit 
With the same spirit that its author writ 
-yey the whole, nor seek slight faults to find,’ 


worth preserving in the recollection of 


critics of the works of architecture. 
Thus, when we view some well-proportioned 
* = * * 


No single parts unequally surprise,— 
All comes united to the admiring eyes ; 
Ne monstrous height, or breadth, or length, ap- 


The whole at once is bold and regular.”’ 


The treatment of the design may be de- 
bateable, but the pertect success of the effort 
must be exacted. The opportunity, or the 
means may be s! ght -—<details, however open 
to comment, mav be admitted, if they have the 
shew of reas yn. 


‘ 


In every work regard the writer’s end, 
Since none can compass more than they intend ; 


And if the means be just, the conduct true, 
Applause, in spite of trivial faults, is due. 


but the evidence of a failure is intolerat 
in all art. 

But, it is this very principle, clearly 
present to the lovers of every other art, 
which is not applied in what pass with the 
publie as works of architecture — from the 
greater part of which, as we have already 
shewn, the world, let it be recollected by archi- 
tects, forme its opinion of the value of ‘profes- 
sional attainments and labours,—it being singu- 
larly unfortunate, that the profession is con- 
stantly brought before notice, when works 
are under consideration over which it has been 
allowe d no influence, yet forgotten in whatever 
could be traced to the cultivated judgment of 
the artist. 

The author of “ Tancred,” the proposer of 
a new penal code for the better regulation of 
metropolitan buildings, if just, would find his 
culprit in the ranks of the professors of archi- 
tecture, with some difficulty, but might take, 
say his own intimate friend, without fear of 
punishing the innocent. If scarcely one 
street in London is creditable to the nation, 


| clearly those are to blame who projected the 


streets, and designed the buildings, not ar- 
CHITECTS, Whose opinion is generally not 
attended to, and is, in only about one case in a 
thousand, asked. The degradation of architec- 
ture would have its parallel, in any branch of 
ingenuity, that had its practice in the hands 
of any, rather than its professors, which is the 
case in this art. People don’t go to have a 
surgical operation performed by a lawyer, or 
even a druggist; but the mere fact of having 
turned over a few plates of the orders is sup- 
posed to confer education, taste,—in fact, a ca- 
pability for practising, and rsa in, the 
though the man call himself a plas- 


art, ev 





terer, Mr. D’Israeli is far ahead of the 
world in general; he knows there is an art 
called architecture; he knows also that there 


; 
are architects ; his two next st ps will be im por- 
tant ones, and powerfully aid the object he 
first he may tell the world to 


makesome use of architects ; afterwards he n 


r between 


nten p late “o 





dosomething toaid it in discriminating 


the true and the false. Meanwhile, if he 


would “ hang’ any body who secur infe- 
rences without knowing facts, the wo id 
architecture would be gainers. People wo wuld 


apply to those whose lives are devoted to the 


art, and any accidental lapses might then be 
laid to their charge with justice. 

Butreturning tothecourse of argument before 
opene d, this necessity 1D the existence of real 
art, name! y, perfect success according to the ef- 
fort, some thing that, be the opportun ties what 
they may, suggests no idea of failure—has far 
too little influence in architecture. Far from 
any thing likethat perfection, which the merely 
momentary touches of an accomplished pain- 
ter would exhibit, there are few buildings, from 
which the first impression is not that of a de. 
ficiency. It is the great error of the ignorant 
in art, to attempt every thing, and not estimate 
the means. Where stone cannot be had, they 
pul lish the deficiency by means of il]-executed 
stucco; whe re -aretul design and proportion 
are found troublesome, they 

‘* hide with ornaments their want of art ;’’ 
in fine,where cultivated taste andthe architect is 
wanting, they merely make the deficiency more 
observable, by courting all the difficulties of 
the art. Baker-street and Harley-street may 
be plain, and not worthy of a metropolis, but 
they are at least not failures; they attempt 
very little, but succeed better than a hundred 
other streets, assumed to possess more archi- 
tectural character ; they do no injury to the art, 
and at least do not shock the eye of the artist. 
If, therefore, the world will not apply to the 
properly qualified person, by all means let them 
adhere to the model of Baker-street, as on the 
whole likely to do less injury. 

-The terraces at Brighton are most re- 
markable instances of what has been above 
stated. Witha world of trouble, make-believe, 
and extravagant outlay, there is but one small 
house which can be justly entitled a meritori- 


ous work of architecture. Here is one of 


those “fine sites,” which we are constantly—not 
even contenting ourselves with throwing away 
-using so as to disgustevery lover and qualified 
judge of good architecture. Would it not have 
been far better for the art, had mere brick or 


' ° . ° 
| stone, pierced with holes for doors and win- 


dows, been raised in facades of houses , than 
that all this cement and sand should have been 
heaped up,™ ithout one feature on which the eye 
ean find delight. It cannot be possible, that 
more than two of these designs at most, have 
emanated from architects. Obvious treatment, 
and coincidence, are alike against such a 
notion. Now, what fact could tell like this for 
the inexplicable system, which appears to rule 
in the design of buildings. Here is one 
instance of what is to be noticed in every 
watering-place, to which the world of Loodon 
“most do congregate,” and is seen in every 
town in England, the capital not excepted. 
Here and there, at long distances, we find 
some good specimen of architecture, but 
the mass of structures, are discreditable to every 
body, and the more so from their attempted 
claim to rank as high works of art. Whils 
the love of art is extending, so that scarcely 
an y house doe s not con tat mn some meritorious 
work of painting or seul pture, men of educa- 
tion and reputed taste will directly contribute 
to the gts of architectural improvement, 
and this by nourishing a system directly op- 
posed to reason, and ordinary sense, Surely, 
if the * edueated ” and the ignorant, are thus 
alike, would it not be in the power of architects 
to remove this defi iency, to educate the publi 
in what is alike for the interest, and the 


delight of all. 





ERECTIONS ON ROOFS IN THE 
METROPOLIS. 
CURIOUS CASE. 
Mr, (FODWIN, are} itect, on the part of an 
employer, submitted the following requisition 


to the referees, Mareh 2n 1, Lo MS 





‘With re card to a certain dwelling house, 
situate and being No. 122. Re nt-ati t, , 
the district of St. James, We nate 
Whereas it is prop sed to set up on fiat or 


root of the said house, a a 
portraits in the photo- 





}. te r far gking 
piants, or for taking 


graphic way,—such erection being of incom- 
bustible materials, and as shewn by the an- 


nexed drawings.* And whereas, on the matter 











above descr being made known to Mr. 
Charles Mayhew, the surveyor to the district, 
he, the said Charles Ma he w, has objected 
to the inclosure in juest or ind 
that as the attics of the said ouse 
are in the roof, and schedule that 
‘with regard to rooms in al 

building hereafter built or rebuilt, in reference 
to the number of floors of rooms in the roofs,’ 
there must not be more than one floor of such 


rooms,—it will be contrary to the sai 1 Act to 
put up the inclosure in que stion. fe ; 
Now am the said (1e0. Godwin, ao hereby 


refer the matter to the said official referees, 


and request them by their award to determine 
whether it will be contrary to the rules and 
directions of the said Act to set up the inclo- 
sure shewn by the said drawings, and to give 
such directions thereon as to them the matter 


] 


ree ee } ' 
shall seem to require; and I beg ie ay 


; 
the followin: ev rem irks in re} ly to theo! ection 
raised by the district surveyor, which objection 
I consider to be groundless. 

The schedule cited by the distri t surveyor 
applies only to buildings ‘hereafter built or 
rebuilt.’ Even, however, if this could be made 
to apply to the ‘ already built’ house in ques- 
tion—no alteration is proposed to be made in 


ft ¢ 


the number of floors of rooms in the roof of the 


eto make 


said house—the proposed glass inclosure 3 


to be set up on te 6 flat, quite sinde pends nt of it, 
—and as ] respectfully maintain, is an erection 


in no way referred to in the schedule in ques- 
tion. 

Schedule G provides, with regard to roof 
coverings, that 1f the external parts ‘of any 
turret, dormer, lanthorn light, and other erec- 
tion on the roof or flat of anv building, be 
hereafter built or rebuilt, stripped, ripped, or 
uncovered, then every such part (except the 
door-frames and doors, window-frames and 
sashes of such turrets, dormers, lanthorn 
lights, or other erections), must be covered with 


| slates, tiles, metal, glass, artificial stone or ce- 


ment, and such exe epted parts may be made 


of such wood as shall be necessarv,’— thus 





ies 





onto, 




















and 

orn 
with 
ee 
1ade 


thus 


oe 
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evidently contemplating such an erection as is 
proposed to be made on the flat of the house in 
question. The Act even contemplates the 
setting up of, on the flat or roof of a building, 


a turret, dormer, or other erection, formed of 


combustible materials (schedule D, part 3), 
because it provides that if in that case the 
erection be within five feet of a party-wall, then 
such party-wall must be carried up, and ‘ ex- 
tend one foot six inches higher, and one foot 
six inches wider than any such erection.’ 

In conclusion, 1 
Mr. Pennetborne 


beg leave to observe, that 
formally surveyed 


having 


the premises on the part of the Office of 


Wi ods ar d For sts, hus riven permission for 


- 


the inclosure in question to be erect 
further, | deem it necessary ¢o state that I do 
not make this requisition because I have the 
slightest doubt of my right to proceed, but 


rd, and, 


solely to prevent delay, which might be caused 
by ulterior steps on the part of the district 
surveyor, and would be greatly ir 


the owner, l do not dt sire to be he ird on the 


. . 
Same. Be ering an early dec 


ision,—] have the 
honour to subscribe myself, gentlemen, your 


very obedient servant. GEO. GAODWIN. 


In this the district surveyor ¢ meurred, On 
the Lit 
trar, stating, “that the ] 
the official referees is, that the erection shewn 


would be 





h, a letter was rece 
resent impression of 


in the drawing contrary to the 
Metro; olitan Buildings Act, unless the chim- 
neys and party-wall within 5 feet therefrom be 
raised; but that, before making their award 
therein, they wish to give the parties an 
opportunity to be heard, if they should desire 
ay 

At the hearing, which aceordingly took 
place, the district surveyor “stated the grounds 
on which he considered the erection in ques- 
tion to be a room 
tion ona roof, to be, —that there was to be 
a floor therein above the ceiling of the present 
attic story, and that the erection was of a more 
important character than a dormer or turret, 
h like erection, referred to in schedule G 
of the Metropolitan Buildings Act; and the 


said George Godwin contends 


eres 


d, that as door- 
frames and window-frames were mentioned in 
the said schedule G in connection with erections 
on roofs or flats, it went to prove that the 
Metropolitan Buildings Act contemplated 
erections as important as the one In question 
being set up on a roof or flat of a building, and 
that, as it appeared to be there and then 
pene ral V admitted that the erection in ques- 
tion was not a room forming part of a second 


+ 


story in the roof, it must of consequence be 
roof; and that 
uilt of fire-proof 


held to be an erection on the 


such erection, being to be 





materials, the said Act did not touch it, and 
tk it they were not required by schedule D, 


part 3, or any other rule of the said Act, to 
raise the party-w all against a fire-proof erec- 
tion on a roof, especially if such erection be 
fixed clear and independently of such party 
wali. 
On the 25th of March, two of the Referees 
award (the third dissenting from 
it), to the effect that it would be contrary to 
the act to set up the inclosure as shewn by the 


drawir 


agreed In an 


set it up if turned lengthwise and placed mid- 
way between the walls, so that no injury be 
done to the adjoining owner on either side in 
forming such inclosure. By which arrange- 
ment it would stand about 4 feet from each 
wall, Costs of office, 2/. 45. 8d. and 1/, Is. to 
the district surveyor, to be paid by the requi- 
sitionist. 





jurious to the | 


ved from the regis- | 


ON THE SCENERY AND STAGE DECO. 


RATIONS OF THEATRES. 

At a meeting of the Decorative Art So- 
ciety, April ]4th,* a paper “On the Scenery 
and stage Decorations of Theatres ” was read 
hy Mr. John Dwyer. He observed, that in 
resuming his observations on theatres,t he felt 
supported by the public interest excited by his 
former papers, and more especially by the 
consideration which the laws of acoustics bad 
received from other societies, who had, in a 
great measure, sustained the views he then in- 
troduced, without, however, throwing much 
additional light on that important subject; 
nevertheless, he believed that from this fact 
alone some public benefit might reasonably be 
hoped for. The opinions he had expressed 
upon construction and form had, in the Théatre 


Historique,t recently opened in Paris, been in 


many respects exemplified, which he attributed | 
to the fact of persons of practical experience | 


and acquaintance with the circumstances and 
requirements of theatres having been con- 
sulted. The criticisms upon this theatre state, 
as a striking result, that every person obtain- 
ing a seat is enabled to see the whole of the 
stage. With reference to the proscenium, he 
had become more forcibly impressed with the 
advantages arising from the form he had then 
suggested; and he stated, that Mr. Frederick 


| Chatterton had since informed him, that his 


or story, and not a mere | 





g, but that it would not be contrary to | 


To this decision, Mr. Symonds, the registrar, | 
: ~ ’ 


agreeing with the requisitionist, that the Re- 
ferees had no power to prevent the erection 
from being set up as described in the drawing, 
refused to attach the seal, and referred the 
question to the “ Woods and Forests,’ with 
his reasons for refusing. 

The Woods and Forests it seems have not 
yet determined the question, and in the mean- 
time the erection has been put up in accord- 
ance with the views of the two Referees. 





Tur vate Mr. Hoitzarrre.r.—T he death 
of this gentleman, whose valuable work on 
“ Turning and Mechanical Manipulation,” we 
recently mentioned, must be esteemed a real 
loss. He was distinguished by great inventive 
ingenuity and scientific acquirements. 





| great hit; but a d 
| field for the opera of Acis and Galatea, pro- 


instrument (the harp) was more favourably 
heard in Covent Garden than in any other of 
the metropolitan theatres. In an ornamental 
and artistic view, the form he proposed com- 
bined some very essential properties. The 
proscenium should, he considered, form a frame 
to the animated picture on the stage; and the 
broad equal surface offered through his sugges- 
tion, afforded an example and suitable field on 
which to display rich and fanciful embellish- 
ments. The Surrey Theatre has an example 
of this frame like character, and, 
with the drop-scene, exhibits, thus far, a satis- 
factory effect; and also in the Théatre 
Historique this has been attended to with suc- 
The arrangements within the 
proscenium, of crimson draperies, frequently 


cesss. usual 


exhibit most marvellous compositions, but of | 


that common-place nature which he would 
gladly assist in exterminating. 








Theatre, where the design embodies abstract 
ideas of opera and ballet, but in connection 
with a massive architectural representation 
quite distinct from the general character of 
the interior, of which it occupies so large a 
portion. He contended that more unity in 
this particular ought to be attempted, and 
stated that he would treat the drop scene as a 
picture, to which the proscenium should be an 
outer frame-work, but he would have an inne: 
frame appearing on the scene itself and partak- 
ing of the style of ornament adopted in other 
parts of the theatre; as approximating i!lustra- 
tions of his meaning, he mentioned those of 


| the Princess’s and the Adelphi, both of which 


however, are defective in some minor qualities. 
This manner has also the advantage of con- 
trasting with stage scenery. Mr. Dwyer next 
directed attention to light; and he observed, 
that the reflectors to the footlights in our 
theatres present an objectionable appearance, 
and he shewed a sketch of ornamental screen- 
work for concealing them, he also suggested 
that they admit of a very different arrangement 
on the bude principle with modifying reflec- 
tors, and that it would be advantageous to 
carry off the noxious result of combustion. He 
advocated the use of Stronger sid -lights, 
having their intensity regulated in accordance 
with the shadowing on the scenery; and he 
mentioned with approval, the effects thus oc- 
casionally produced in moonlight scenes. 

He then referred to the records of the Eng- 
lish drama, and alluded to those eminent men 
who have been employed to express “a righte 
merrie play most properlie ;” to Master Inigo 
Jones’s having, as it is stated, “ fashioned and 
contrived in a most artful manner, the scenes 
required ;” to Hogarth and Wattson, who as- 
sisted with their talents in elevating the stage ; 


| and to Philip de Loutherbourg, who, under the 


together | 


A drop-scene, | 


he said, certainly required consummate skill. | 
The pause in the excitement from the stage | 
effects leads to the contemplation of the house 


in its tout ensemble, thus demanding a twofold 
consideration,—a subject of appropriate and 
interesting character, together with a proper 
regard to the generai interior of the theatre. 
The reader then noticed several devices 
which have been applied for drop scenes ; such 
} 


tutelage of Garrick, introduced changes, and 
so far developed the magic power of stage 
effect, as to earn for himself the designation 
of the prince of scene-painters. It was sin- 
gular, he observed, to reflect upon the fact, 
that notwithstanding the exalted dignity im- 
parted by the efforts of superior painters, the 
importance of scenery is insufficiently recog- 
nized by managers, the artist to a theatre 
being frequently required to be a more useful 
personage than a “ filler up of backgrounds ;”” 
he must also be an actor, although as the 
painter of talent he would awake more pleasu- 
rable emotions in the audience than probably 
all the other performances taken together. 


| Newspaper criticisms have rarely noticed his 


as the looking-glass curtain at the Coburg | 
some years ago, which he termed a costly | 


absurdity, although at that time thought a | 


lrop scene painted by Stan- 
duced at Drury Lane some years ago, he con- 
sidered to be a fine work. It displayed in 
vignettes ideal scenes by the artist from the 
opera, and thus offered to the mind’s eye con- 
genial art during the pauses between the acts ; 
nevertheless these pictures were placed within 
elaborate frames, ,contrasting strongly with 
the decorative expression of the theatre. A 
drop scene painted by P. Phillips for Astley’s, 
was mentioned as a proper application of art 
to this purpose ; it was intended to harmonize 
with the general dusiness of the theatre, and 
was an excellent illustration of it. The sub- 
ject being “ Victoria’s return from Olympian 
Games with a procession to the Sacrifice,” the 
groups thus brought together had direct rela- 
tion tothe features in the performances on the 
stage. Mr. Dwyer considered that the com- 
position always ought to have relation to the 


| action on the stage, and observed, that this 


principle has been regarded in some degree, 
in the present drop scene at Her Majesty’s 


nd Ma ltt Papers “(Om the Chemical 

es rer iby Mr. Vicar March 3ist, 
tand colours” took place 
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is gradations of intensity between Lght and its ab- 
| sem port of this argument, the red appearance of the sun, 
| ugh a fog, and ying changes of colour 
| according to the medium seen ti hs 1 other results of a like 
i nature. were adduce » phe nen of the object which is 
} placed within ther f » lights, proceeding from the moon 
} and a street gas-ls roducing thereby two shadows of different 





colours, red and t was ‘mentioned as worthy of consideration. 

t See page 584, anie. 
+ Called in our description of it some time ago, Theatre Mont- 
pensar, 








merits or mentioned his name, although his 
difficulties are of no common order when 
giving to the dreamy fancies of an author a 
‘local habitation,’—such as the Caverns of 
Despair, a Palace in Fairyland, the Hall of 
Desolation, Gardens ot Pleasure, the Abode of 
Darkness, or the Bower of Happiness, to 
which are sometimes added inventive and imi- 
tative qualifications, embracing the whole 


| range of animate creation, and frequently re- 


quired to illustrate Butterflies’ Ballroom, and 
similar extravaganzas. 

Mr. Dwyer then explained the management 
of colours for artificial light,—the exaggeration 
necessary to scenery, the vigorous lights and 
shadows, broad and dashing touches, which 
enter into the scene-painter’s art. A slight 
knowledge of the stage, he observed, would be 
sufficient to prove that at the present time, 
with one or two exceptions, the imitation of 
outward things is very imperfect—they are 
but half-represented. The banqueting-hall is 
resplendent with gold and silver and gorgeous 
magnifience everywhere but on the floor, or, a 
forest, luxuriant with foliage and intricate with 
beauties in form and colour, is robbed of half 
its fair proportion of effect by the poverty on 
which it stands. Mr, Dwyer stated that suc- 
cess had usually attended the careful “ getting 
up” of plays, and that taste applied to the 
merest trifles had generally been appreciated 
by the public. 

A description was then given of the manage- 
ment of “ wings, flats, and fly-boards,” and 
the ludicrous contretemps of the scene-shifters, 
in their working dresses, appearing on the 
stage to remove refractory scenes, together 
with other casualties incidental to change of 
scenery during the act, were adduced as suffi- 
cient reasons for advocating a less frequent 
resort to that practice. 

Mr. Dwyer here concluded this portion o; 
his paper, but a second portion was announced 
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for reading at the next meeting, which will | ration of the Act, and that the business of Mr. 
contain his epinions on the design and per- | Boulanger was of the dangerous nature pro- 
spective in scenery, with remarks on costume | vided for by the 55th seetion. He would re- 


and stage properties. 





DANGEROUS MANU- 
FACTORIES. 

INFORMATION UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDINGS’ ACT. 


A su me ean information was pro- 
moted ‘ir. Boulanger, a Frenchman, for 
many vé iwrving on the business of a 
japanne ine inve or of the Angola hats, 
in some premises at the rear of the 

; New-road, against Mr, Sugden, 
builder, the provisions of the Metro- 

A ( oO Referees was appointed, 
when it appear it Mr. Sugden had thought 
fit to for new street in the vicinity of Mr. 

Soulanger’s pret , leaving but 10 feet space 
betwe houses and the japanning pre- 
mises, t \ ring that no alley shall be 
constructed t n 2U feet wide, no street 
less | oO} neat ny premises where 
danger is prehi ed, not to be less 
thar t\ : The builder on the S3lst 
of D + ( before the Metro- 
po tar i c A came into operation ) 
complet { foundations of the four houses 
at the extreme corners of the proposed street, 
thereby tl (9 ¢ had secured himself 
against ifs | ision, the intermediate Space 
being | rfectivclear, but afterwards finding that 
ifhe cont lt uses in this line he should 
nearly | p to Mr. Boulanger’s premises, 
leaving him seares y any space whatever, he 
felt hin ed to take up the founda- 
tions | i the Sist of December, and remove 
them furthes k, that a small passage 


might be Jeft between the new houses and Mr, 


Boulanger’s premise In this manner sixteen 
houses wet ult, the builder pulling down 
part of Mr. Boulanger’s fence, where it inter- 
rupted his progress, a reising the roadway 
three feet, | the surface water drained 
into Mr. } angers ground, and converted 
} is garden Into a i stall These facts were 
sworn to in evidence, the builder setting up as 
a defence, that tie land was private property. 


The Official Referees said they would consider 
their award, and the Court was then adjourned. 


They have now returned the same, which is 
in effect as fe ws i— 
That the app h to the houses and build- 





ings of Mr. C. 1’. Boulanger can be used asa | rence, at present under repair, is to be re- 
footway only, and that such place is an alley | opened on the 25th instant. The new Custom- 
within th ; ng of the Act; that such house is to be finished, according to contract, 
alley s of width than 20 feet, and is not | from the designs of Mr. Giles, the architect, 
ce emnad y with the provisions of the Me- | by the 15th of June next. Mr. Doewra, it 
tropolitan Buildings Act. and that seven houses | 8€¢™s, has strongly recommended the continu- 
have been commenced since January 1, 1845, | ance of the boring—on the Chinese plan, as at 
That the ss of a japan hat-manufacturer | first, we presume—but “with new rods otf 
is of a danger nature, from the in- | sreat rstrength ” than the “improved British ;” 
flammability of the materials used. end their and, if possible, to be henceforth worked by a | 
Liability to n explosion; and as Mr. Sug- | small steam-engine. Mr. Mainwaring, how- 
den | re » Act came into operation ever, has been “ requested to prepare a report | 
erect a ee ses within the distance of | 08 the Chinese system of boring, and whether | 
r nat. Seana abhi 1} uildings of Mr. Bou- | he would advise its continuance [or rather re- 
langer, d every such houses within the | SU™ption] at the artesian weil, or#he boring 
pe alee are built contrary 0 the | Wit) rods {which lately gave way while used 
prov , 1 Act ’ as a substitute for the hempen ¢ hinese ropes | . 
In ce ” of the above decision, Mr. | #"4 whether he was prepared to undertake the 
Boulanver sovnght to vive it effect ander the | S4permmtendence by either mode.” Mr. Doewra 
Eras ole. of the Act, by which a magistrate | bad ottered his services gratuitously, under 
is empowers on hearing the facts, te impose payment of his travelling and other expenses, 
penalt not es eding 30/7, for every dav dar- |} upbtul the successful completion of the work, 
ing w! ich idit shall so remain near | © hen the commissioners might award him 
to such dangerous building ; such remuneration as they pleased. The 
On Thursday t loth theease was taken before ; Surveying officers, having reported in some 
Mr. Secker, the presiding magistrate at South- | Tespects, it is thought, unjustly towards the new 
wark P Offi Mr. Ballantine appearing | “ Consumers (ias Company,” the promoters of 


for Mr. Boulanger: and Mr. Ogle for Mr. 


Sugden. Mr. Ballantine stated the above facts, 

and put the award of the official referees on 

the questi: He then called in support of 

the same Mr. Huds , Surveyor to the West 

of England Insurance; Mr. H. Hobbs, a ma- 

nufacturing chemist; and Mr.-Wilson, fore- 

man to Mr. Boulanger, who deposed to the 

jJangerous nature of Mr. Boulanger’s busi- | 
ness, 


Mr. Ogle, at great length, contended Mr. 
Sogden did not come under the operation of 
the Act in the present case, and also cross- 
examined the witnesses. 

The magistrate (Mr. Secker) was of opinion 
that Mr. Segden did come within the ope- | 

j 


serve his opinion on the question of penalties 
| fora week, to give the parties an opportunity 
to come to any arrangement they might think 
fit in the meantime. 





a 


NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 





Tue new Guildhall at Bristol has narrowly 
escaped the fate that so recently impended over 
its metropolitan associate. Though regarded 
| as fire-proof, itis said to have narrowly escaped 

destruction by fire on ‘Tuesday week, when a 

fire in an open grate was found to have so over- 

heated the bricks, forming the back of the 
| chimney, that some woodwork behind these 
was fired, and the new county court-room was 
filled with smoke, the smell of which revealed 
the danger justin time to prevent the _.vor- 
ing, which was partly burnt, from blazing 
into the means of destroying the whole 
building. ‘The overheating of a flue beneath 
one of the floors some time ago occasioned 
| serious alarm, though fortunately observed just 


in time to prevent a like fatal result. | 


— fhe Bristol Council Committee on 
Baths and Washhouses, have been conferring 
with Mr. Baly, who, as observed by the 
Bristol Times, has had eonsiderable experience 
‘in this department of engineering,” having 
already erected two sets of the metropolitan 
public baths and washhouses, and being now 

| engaged on one of large extent in Worcester. 
It is proposed to have forty or fifty enamelled 
cast-iron baths, to be let at 2d. to 6d. each. The 
washing apartments will be worked at the 
rate of ld. an hour. The cost is estimated 
at 6,000, to be raised by loan, repayable by 
instalments. The Rope-walk near the Weir 
is proposed as a site for the new buildings.—— 
| St. John’s Hospital, Winchester, is about to 
be enlarged. St. Thomas’s Church there, 
the construction and management of which has 
been much objected to by the local papers, on 
account of that common “ erying evil,” injus- 
‘tice to architects, and on account of other 
alleged “* misconduct,” in circumstances, with 
the merits or demerits of which we are unae- 
quainted, was consecrated on Friday last. No 
spire, however, has been yet erected. 
Trinity Church, Southampton, after being en- 
larged and altered from the Greco Egyptian 
| to the Anglo-Norman style, was reconsecrated 
on Thursday week. The church of St. Law- 





| that company have priuted a statement in reply, 
from which, it appears, that without hearing 
| both sides of the question, they had formed an 
| opinion that the basis of the estimates on 
which the increased consumption of gas had 
| been contemplated was erroneous; whereas 


| instead of Southampton being in a state of | 


j stagnation, as the surveyors seem to have im- 


| rate of progression in the demand for gas has 
increased upwards of 66 per cent. in three 
years in the face of the check of high cost 
which more especially prevailed until the new 
| project began to exert its justifying influence 
on the old; and the continuance of the pro- 
gression in a still more accelerated ratio, de- 


plied or believed, it has been proved that the | 


| monstrates the wrong that would be done to 
the interests of the town were a monopoly al- 
lowed on calculations scarcely made before 
they are outstripped and cease to be applicable. 
The fact of two-thirds of the gas consumers 
having petitioned in favour of the new com- 
pany too, was passed over in silence by the 
surveyors, who are thought to have thus and 
otherwise greatly impaired the authority of 
their report. Sandown church, recently re- 
built, was to be consecrated on Saturday last. 
—The Cambridge Improvement Commis- 
sioners are to be applied to by Mr. H. 8. 
Foster, on the subject of a map of the city 
drains.- The demand for granite at Cam- 
| bridge, issaid to be now so great, in conse- 
| quence of taking up the wood pavement in 
| London, that its present price is 30s. a 
lton instead of 18s. —-— In consequence 
| of the neglect of the gas rate collector 
iat Halstead, in one instance, to affix 
| the proper notice to the doors of a// the 
ehurches and chapels, as required by the Ae 
the rate has been resisted by some of the 
‘illuminati, whose love of the darknes 
rather than the light appears to have biaz 

out afresh, so soon as the combustible mater 











of their pockets was touched by ther 


| lectors; and the rate has been held to be 

| valid, and the summons to enforce pay 

| therefore dismissed, The Queen Dowager 
| has contributed towards the fund for restoris 


| the interior of the parish church of St. Ne 
——A suite of papier maché boudoir f 

i ture, of great splendour ar d elegance, it 

| said, has just been completed by Messrs. 

i Jenners and Bettridge, of B 

| the young Queen of Spain. it consists o 

| eighteen reclining chairs, a sota, the large 

| ever made in this materia}, sofa-table, ligt 
ornamented tables, conversation chairs, 

| ottomans. The ornaments are chit fly of 

| nished gold and mother of pearl, in 

| ornate style of Louis the Fourteent! 

| groups of birds, fountains, and festoons 

The foundation-stone of the Leamington P: 

| prietary College was laid on Wednesday week, 

| by Dr. Jephson.——A drawing of the proposed 

new corn exchange, to be erected in the pr 

sent Corn-market, at Worcester, is described 

| in the local Journal. The perspective view 

} presents a frontage of about 56 feet, having ar 

| open arcade, with gallery al 

i as the present covered foot pavement. The 

| front is divided into two stories, each having 

| seven semi-circular-headed arched openings, 

| the lower decorated by the Doric, and the 


ove, the same dept 


upper by the Ionic order of Italian architec 
| ture, and each surmounted by a balustrade. 
| ‘The interior dimensions are 50 feet wide, 7 
| feet long, and 40 feet high. The irregular 
| shape of the ground is cousteracted by dis 


¢ 


| posing iron columns, to form wi 


| regular polygon of twelve sides; the roof also 

| following the same outline. ‘I he | ding 1s 
intended to be lighted by acentral lantern ( 
twelve skylights. I'he design is by Mr. Henry 

Davy, architect, of Worcester. Phe me 


school house at Martiey, Worcestershire, 


| founded by Lady Ward in March 1846 ' 

| complete. It is in the Pointed style ; 

| 1,3800..——Amongst the numerous buildings 
now or lately in progress in Dudley, a 

i national schools built from desiens by Mr. 


Bourne, of Dudley, the architect; the Fr 
bodies school now in progress; the iarge 
Scottish church also in course of erect: 
the new jail, now nearly complet 
| new town-hall adjoining the jail, to be rea 


> al 


for use in afew months. ‘Iwo cemetries ar 
also in course of enclosure, and, altogether, 

savs the Worcester Journal, the‘ town is | 

wonderfully improved.’ The } e-row, 


High-street, is to be pulled down (a spirited ex- 


ample to High Holborn), opening uj 
through a wuch-improved street, ihe view of 
a very spacious murket-place,- —A Junat 
| asylum is about to be built for the counties of 
Monmouth and Hereford 
| church of Marnham, twelve miles from New 
ark, has been restored at the cost of about 
1,0002., under the direction of Mr. Browning, 
of Stamford.——~—A brickmaker at Wolve: 


aw | he parish 
; 


" 
+} , t) 


| hampton, has been fined in the mitigated 
penaity of 42/. for having remoy d some bricks 
for the purpose of detrauding the revenue. 
—The Sheffield Museum of Art Com- 
mittee have reported to the Counci! their 
recommendation to select a site, and obtain 
| the requisite plans and estimates, under the 


i 























| obtain 


yder the 
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powers of the recent act, for the establish- } 3,0002.; also that the committee who were the 


ment of the proposed Museum of Art; advis- 

ing also a consideration of the question of 

accommodation for the council in the same 

building, with the additional cost, &e.—— An | 
improvement Act is much wanted at Gainsbro’, 
and one firm there, it is said, has agreed to 
give 100/. towards procuring one. Some im- 
provement, however, is about to be made in 
the paving of the streets. At Liverpool, we 
understand that the Sanatory Committee have 
the state of the sewerage of the town under 
consideration. The whole of the existing 
system has been examined, and found to be | 
in many respects defective. The great error | 
pears to have arisen from forming the public | 
sewers according to the direction of particular 

, instead of according to the level of the 


ground on which the town stands, considered 





at 
atreets 


as a whole, 
and districts are very imperfectly drained, We 
belies 


ve 





existing sewers of the town, with a view to 
all the different 
parts of the system to work to the same 


end. - The tender of Messrs. C. Lister 


supplying defects, and causing 


forthe erection ofthe church at Bal} V, 


' S ' ? . 
s said to have been accepted. The works 
are ¢ proceedec with immediately.—— 
1} ) masons at Rochdale and its vic nity, 
who are members of the trades’ union, turned 


out on Monday week for an advance of 6d. 
per day. They have had 4s. per day during 
the winter, and their demand now is 4s. 6d. 
The masters eontend, that under the de- 
pressed state of trade they are not able to give 
required. ——The proposal to 


establish an athenseum in Bolton has 


the advance 


} 
} 


een 


abandoned, and the sul scriptions already paid 
are to be returned. —— Several liberal 
donations have been received towards the 


erection of the new church, so much needed 
at Clayton, and Mr. John 
liberally given a site in the centre of the 


village, there is every prospect, says the Brad- 


ford Observer, of the building being speedily | 


grant of 6,0002, for 


A 
commence d. oe 


a wasthhouse, brewhouse, bakehouse, &c., 
to the West Riding Lunatie Asylum, at 
Wakefield, has been granted at the Spring 
Sessions, with 2.0002. “for certain apparatus 
therein. '"——~— Considerable improvements are 
about to be effected at Hull, in the vicinity of 
St. Paul’s Church, now in course of erection, 
and a bridge is then to be thrown over the 


Cottingham drain, so that a good road will he 
opened up direct from Jarrett-street, Bond- 
street, &c., to the church. Other minor im- 
provements are also talked of, and several 
streets W then be constructed leading to the 


Such is the briskness of the 





The resalt is, that many streets | 


that a survey has been made of the 


Hirst having | 


adjudicators upon the designs, did not meet 
until ten days after they were sent in. 

You and your professional readers will be 
able to judge of the value of a decision made 
by a few. non-professional persons upon the 


merits of such a number of designs, each of | 
| which, from the extent and variety of accommo- | 


dation required, must have formed a study of 
considerable time, even to the mest expe- 
rienced professional man. 

So much for the committee. Now what has 
been the conduct of the architects themselves 
(1 should say those of Manchester)? W hile 
they complain of the discourtesy with which 
they have been treated, they quite agree that 
the conduct of the committee is exactly what 
they expected (for it now comes out that one 
of their own number is the appointed archi- 
tect), and that they are quite certain it was 
pre-determined to employ the architect into 
whose hands the work is now placed. If this 
be the case, then their own simplicity has met 
with its proper reward. 


With the Pp wssession of this kaowledge or } 


well-grounded suspicion, had they had the in- 
terest or honour of their profession sufficiently 
at heart, they would not only have refrained 
themselves from entering into competition, but 
they would have 
public, as a warning to their professional bre- 


thren at a distance, who might thereby have | 


saved themselves from a laborious and fruit- 


less expenditure of time. As one of the latter, 
I have reason to complain of this. Mav lI 
inquire of your numerous readers wheth 110) 
of them can answer this question,— W ho has 
received the second premium of 1004. in this 
com petstion ? 

The discourtesy manifested in this case on 
the part of the trustees of the Royal Infirmary 


of Manchester, and the apathy on the part of | 


the architects there, give little hope of assist- 
ance from that quarter, in stifling an abuse 
England cries alond—or in 
elevating to ifs proper level, a profession shorn 
of its dignity, lowered in its importance, and 
| treated with disrespect by those incompetent 
; to judge either of its requirements, its useful- 
ness, or its beauties.—I am, Sir, &c., 
April, 9, 1847. Comes. 


against which all 





FOUL AIR FROM SEWERS. 
Sirn,—To ensure a perfect system of sewage 
' according to the prese nt most approved method, 
ventilating shafts (to carry the noxious gases 
| above the houses) are necessary appendages ; 
| yet they are rarely applied in consequence of 
} the expense or their supposed awkward ap- 


new churcth.— ; 
" . i sarance thont the ‘aye 2 
“oe ng trade in Kendal, and neighbourhood, | Pearance. ad ithout the m, however, the most 
; , ; : sur obtectionable part of sewering still remains. 
says a contempor iry, th 1t masons and wallers J k “4 
‘ > j The f al amit 2 e@ «ee > 
are a 1oOst as hard to get as se¢ d potatoes.-—— | . be foul  § sag trom th 7 we ot 
It nea been } roy osed to build a new yaol and } through gratings of erent Birks ie Sis a 
‘ ; H ; "cur ¢ “erts anges ¢ > wee 1e€ 
court-! wes at G isgow, and convert the | per ay roe hes 8 sperm 2 be _ a er), 
12 } , . still ats down the streets and into the houses. 
present building into an additional infirmary, | SU! Boats down the st Pie i 
“" | Were it possible to render visible this floating 
| miasma, we should see our streets oceupied 


MANCHESTER LUNATIC HOSPITAL 
COMPETITION. 


~ ~— As it appears to he one of your op- 
jects to expose the abuses attendant upon com- 
petition designs, ndift poss ble, to effeet a re- 


formation in this iepartment of the profession, 
J] beg leave to bring ! ou 
competition for a L inatic Hosp tal for the 
com | } 


lofirmary of Manchester. 


under \ r notice, a late 


The terms of com etition were, that the 
author of the hest design should be engaged 
to erect the bul ding at the usu il commission, 
and the second best should receive 1002, his 
drawings becoming the property of the trustees, 
I'he cost not to exeeed 10,0002, anda summary 
of a few general requirements, number of in- 
mates, &c., Was given. 

The designs were delivered on the lst Feb- 
ruarv last, and on the 1%th, a circular was sent 
to the authors of the non-selected designs, in- 
forming them, that their designs were not 
place don the list, either as the architect to be 
employed or the one to receive the premium. 
In this circular no award 18 given, po allusion 


is mude to the suecesstul cand date r ir te the 





nium of 1002 From a letter pub 
lished in one of the Manchester papers { The 
Examiner), it appears, that 52 
sent in, comprising upwards of 500 drawings, 


at an expense somewhere betwixt 2,000/. and 


designs were 


with snakes and scorpions, and other nonde- 
script reptiles, deadly to the human race, in- 
| stead of pure air fit for the respiration of man. 
It is, however, acknowledged, that the sys- 


tem of sewering in the present day, when pro- 
perly carried out, has reached a high state of 


perfection; but as the most necessary appen- 


dages (ventilating shafts) are often omitted, it 

appears to me not in probable that, with the 
t 

aid of chemical and other sciences, the system 

of sewering might be rendered still more effi 


cient in a sanatory and general point of view 
If vou will allow me, 
through the mediom of your journal, to suggest 


than it has vet attained. 


the subject to the consideration of sister pro- 
| fessions, it might lead to beneficial results. 
With that view (however visionary it may ap- 
ear to some), | beg to express my own ideas 
on the subject, and I will do so by simply 
stating, that it may be possible, by some chem- 
ical or other process, to render the foul air, 
generated within sewers or drains, perfectly 
would be equaily 


imnoecuous, or, which , 
effectual for the intended object, that the 
air may be rendered innocuous by some 


} 


may @ galvanic or 


chemical, or it 

other process, in its passage oat, before it 

mixes with the atmosphere. If this can be 
} 


accomplished by any simple or inexpensive 


means, it would be a great boon to society. i 


| fhe wonderful purifying process constantly 


| 


— | 


made the facts or suspicions | 


going on in nature, seems to suggest the hint; 

and the effect of lightning as an occasional 

purifier of an over-charged atmosphere, affords 

another instructive lesson. There is undoubt- 

edly aremedy, but we are ignorant of its prac- 

tical application. GuILLaume. 
Southampton. 








LORD MORPETH’S BILL. 
exile 

Tue special committee of the Westminster 
Commissioners of Sewers, appointed to con- 
sider the “ Health of Towns Bil,” have made 
a report. With reference to the new body 
proposed to be ereated, and its functions, they 
remark ,— 

* The functions of the commissioners have 
hitherto been chiefly connected with drainage, 
t. €. drainage of surface, and the preservation 
of property from inroads of the sea, rivers, and 
water-courses, and the conducting waters into 
their proper channels. Undoubtedly Acts of 
| Parliament have extended the powers of com 
; missioners of sewers, but still they have never 
| contemplated the law of sewers having imme- 
i diate reference to sanatory considerations. 
That such a consideration is most important 
your committee feel most strongly ; and your 
committee are glad to observe that the chief 
| provisions which are contained in the bill for 
| the improvement of the health of towns as to 
sewerage, or rather in the Towns Improve- 
ment clauses bill, in substance correspond with 
those contained in the bill presented to Parlia- 
ment on behalf of this commission in the pre 
sent session. 

Your committee think it right to remind the 
court that this bill for the health of towns is 
| a general measure for the whole country ; and 
your conmittee cannot hesitate to express 
their conviction that some measure, having for 
| ite object the improving the sanatory condition 
| of all classes, would recommend itself to the 
| attention of the country.” 

In respect of Westminster, however, they 
think there are rcasons why it should not be 
included by the Bill, but are not disposed to 
| offer opposition, 

“Your committee have already remarked 
that the Health of Towns Bill, or rather the 
Towns Improvement Clauses Bill, contains 
most valuable provisions as to drainage, and 
although your committee think that the court 
will probably be little disposed otherwise to 
interfere, yet they feel that the pablic duty of 
the court will require them to make such sug- 

estions to her Majesty’s Government, as their 
Siowledge of the subject and the interest of 
the commissioners in the public welfare may 
dictate.” 

They think the new commissioners would 
have a great deal too much to do, to be able to 
attend to the sewage of the metropolis. 

“ Your committee, from long experience of 
| the necessity, in such a metropolis, of great 
| attention being given to the drainage, and from 
having so often desired to obtain clearer powers 
from Parliament, with this view, beg to sag- 
gest, that the earnest attention of her Majesty's 
Government should be respectfully invited to 
| consider whether their own most excellent 

object and desire of improving the sewerage 
may not be put in peril by an attempt in the 
metropolis to mix up this subject with so many 

In smaller towns, and under different 
circumstances, this bill could probably be effi- 
ciently executed, and no doubt it would then 
confer great benefit; but, in the metropolis, 
would it not be better to leave it to one body, 
with amended and more defined powers, to 
attend to sewers, making their acts subject to 
the supervision of some department of her 
Majesty’s Government, as above suggested ? 
It must be borne in mind that any inadequacy 

| of the operations of commissioners has arisen 
from the want of due powers, a consequence 
of the general laws of sewers being originally 

| ealeulated for rural, and not for metropolitan 
districts. The same objection arises in the 
present measure, that what is necessary and 
proper for country towns is impracticable in 
the metropolis.” 








others. 





— - ae 


Tue New Warer Corovr Socrety.— 
The exhibition of the new Society of Painters 
in Water Colours, now open, is a very *- 
teresting one; we are compelled, however, to 
| postpone any notice of it for the present. 
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* 
THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB 
COMPETITION. 

Tue ‘committee, after much deliberation, 
selected two designs from the sixty-nine sub- 
mitted to them, as best entitled in their opinion 
to the first and second premiums; but the de- 
cision is to rest with the whole club. The 
designs are suspended, as we hear, in the order 


in which they were received by Mr. Walcot, | 


the secretary, and a box is kept open two 
hours each day under the eye of the committee, 
to receive the votes. Each member receives 
a card, on which he writes the motto of the 
design for which he votes, and the two designs 
which have most votes will be entitled to re- 
ceive the premiums. 

We must confess we have much fear as to 
the result. Many of the members will doubt- 
less be guided by the opinion of the commit- 
tee, considering probably that they have given 
much thought to the subject and taken proper 
advice. But if any undue influence has been 


exerted by candidates on the general body of 
mem bers,—and that the endeavour, atall events, 


has been made, we have complete evidence,— | 


the result may be most unsatisfactory and dis- 
astrous, even though the committee’s selec- 
tion was correct. In any case, the members at 
large must be perfectly incompetent to make a 
proper selection, and if this result be arrived at, 
which we sincerely hope will be the case, it 
must be the result of accident, or a determina- 


tion on the part of the members to support the | 


views of the committee. 

The cards of more than one candidate who 
has degraded himself and his profession by 
canvassing the committee, and making known 


his motto, are in our hands. Should the | 
design of either of them be selected, we shall | 
publish them, and probably obtain: such an | 


investigation as will make them hesitate, on 


| another occasion, before they so far commit 


| themselves. The result will be arrived at on 
| Tuesday next, 


PEERS’ LOBBY TO THE HOUSE OF 


LORDS. 

















PATENT GALVANIZED IRON COMPANY. 

Art the half- yearly meeting, it appeared that 
the balance of profit was 6,913/. 13s, 10d., out 
of which the directors recommended a dividend 


/of 2 per cent. for the half-year, clear of in- 


come tax ; —that the produce of pig iron at the 
works in Wales had doubled, and the average 
produce of coal was about 300 tons per week. 
They had from thirty to forty steam-engines 
at work, and from 2,000 to 3,000 men em- 
ployed in Wales and Staffordshire. Up to the 


| Sth of March they had been producing about 


600 tons of pig-iron per week, and when their 
additional furnaces were complete it would 
average 1,000 tons per week. 





ate smereeie 





ee 


Competirion.—A bonus of 60/1. is offered 
for the best plan, with estimate specification, 


; and working-drawings, of a general hospital 
| at Cheltenham, as adyertized on another page. 
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CARVED BENCH ENDS. 
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CARVED BENCH ENDS. 





Trek above examples of ancient bench ends 
may be useful to some of the readers of THe 
Bui.per. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, are from the Church of St. 
Brannock, of Braunton, a small town in the 
north of Devon. 4 is from the church of Holy 
Trinity, at Ilfracombe, a port on the north 
coast of Devon. 5 is from Combe Martin 
Church, Combe Martin is a port on the same 
coast, and has long been celebrated for its 
mines of silver, copper, and lead. 

Cc. G. &. 





FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND COL.’ 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

The Botta Antiquities of Niniveh, at Paris.— 

The sculptures of Chorsabad are now safely 


located in the Louvre, at whose north-east 
corner they occupy three large halis—not yet 


open to the public. There are two colossal bulls | 


with men’s heads, which stood at the entrance 
of the Assyrian palace ; two Colossi, who stifle 
lions in their arms—and about thirty basso- 
relievos, most of large size. The material is 


a sort of alabaster, yet so soft, that it can be 

















impressed with the nail, and on some of the 
sculptures, which formed the exterior parts of 
the palace, places are quite erroded by the flow 
of rain-water. Notwithstanding these circum- 
stances, the sculptures are perfectly preserved, 
and as sharply defined, as on the day they were 
completed. The style is, in the main, grand ; 
the execution smacks a little of the unhandy 
| and naive, but, in parts, is very fine. First 
glance even removes the idea of Egyptian pro- 
totypes—they are the monuments of art in- 
choated in Mesopotamia, of which those of 
Persia are only faint imitations, far behind in 
thought and execution. Some of the horses 
on the basso-relievos are exceedingly fine, 
reminding one of those of the frieze of 
the Parthenon. In the first room of the 
Louvre are the colossal monuments; in the 
second, those taken from the exterior of the 
Niniveh Palace; in the third, the remnants of 
the interior—which latter are, unfortunately, 
much injured, and some even split, as the con- 
flagration had converted the marble into lime. 
Some of the great blocks have fissures from 
top to bottom—which must have existed ata 


very remote period, as leaden cramps had been | 


applied to prevent further disurption. The 
basso-relievos represent religious processions, 


people carrying offers to the gods ; the besieg- 
ing of asea-port (Tyre?) ; of a fortress on the 
main land; winged mythological figures with 
men’s or vultures’ heads—but no trace of He- 
braic mythology is to be met with. It cannot 
be doubted, that for a long time to come, 
these saloons (when opened) will be the chief 
attraction of the French Musée — especially 
when once the most extensive row of inscrip- 
tions (cuneiform) will have told their tale. 
Naples. —H. M. the King retires often to 
the palace of Caserta, to devote himself to the 
affairs of railroads and other improvements. It 
is intended to push the lines from Caserta, or 
Capua, north, to the foot of the Matese moun- 
tains, and to lead them thence (perhaps from 
| Piedimonte) towards Rome, Ancona, and 
Apulia.— The draining and cultivation of 
|the barren places on the sea-coast occupy 
jalso much of the thoughts of govern- 
|ment; and Mr. D’Urso bas been appointed 
| chief commissioner of that department, with 
| great powers and means.—Amongst the em- 
| bellishments of the capital, the new Custom 
| House, on the harbour; the splendid charch, 
Madonna delle Grazie, in the Toledo-street ; 
| the tasteful new palace gardens, where two 
| huge palms have been planted in the open air, 
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millions of florins (690,0001.) have been spent } 


Piero ret | to Pie mentioned. The woe 
horses, presented to the king by the Emperor | 
Nicholas, will also soon be placed, and a bronze 
railing and gates, the extensive structures in 
the Foria, &c., will add to the charms of the 
modern Parthenope. The Emperor of Russia 
has given orders to several Neapolitan artists ; 
amongst which, the marble bust of the king, 
made by T. Angelini, is the most important. | 
For the commemoration of the opening of the | 
Caserta railway, a very fine medal has been 
struck, presenting, on one side, the portrait of | 
the king, on the other, the terminus near the 
royal palace. The number of art publications | 
and journals is increasing every day. 

The late Art-Exhibition at the Louvre. 
One of the first art-erities of France (Mr. 
Déleciuse) has put forth some remarks 
on this subject, from which we gather 
the following :—* A cursory glance at this— 
nay any other art-exhibition, shews, that a 
notable modification and change take place in 
the taste and art-tendencies of the times. In 
the composition of painters and statuaries, 
even of first rank, in execution and style, we 
still find a desire to exaggerate the graceful, to 
offer incentives to sensual thought—to rivet, in 
fine, the attention and interest of the beholder, 
by scenes and attitudes which appeal to the 
most inferior propensities of the human 
mind.(°) We first began to joke at the 
Rococo, and similar absurdities, but now have 
fallen into them heels over head, without any 
prospect even of speedy recovery. 

But there is for aspiring artists a great 
part to perform in such times of art-perturba- 
tion and perversion—of which the pendant 
was the period preceding the downfall of the 
Romanempire. The artist thus disposed and 
really inspired from above, would have to make 
one first resolve—to renounce riches ; which, 
after all, is one of the main conditions for keep- 
ing the mind riveted on the beautiful, the 
honest, and the true. If, further, led bya pure 
taste, he would abhor the mannerism in senti- 
ment and form, and persevere on this path— 
he would finally suceeed. But a more or less 
long life of hardship (vie dure) would be the | 
consequence of such heroic resolyemno white 
gloves, no glazed shoes, which, perbaps, 
do not exactly shew want of talent, but are 
despised by the aspiring. Sach would remain 
long on the stools of museums and galleries— 
would study every hour of the day, ripen his 
mind, cultivate imagination, master his hand. 

It was thus, that out of the last and feeble 
array of pupils of the Caraccis started, with 
much labour, but also great fame,—the Pous- 
sins and the immortal Lesueur. It was sub- 
sequent to the art-Saturnalia of 1780, that 
Louis David astonished France, in shew- 
ing his stern and simple images like ghosts— 
apparitions amongst a gewgaw of tinsel and | 
other trippery. kor the last five or six years, 
I have atientively followed the career of 
artists who were intent on discovering some 
new system or method of art. Some attempt 
it by drowning themselves in the gulf of Go- 
thicism ; bat the impossibility for the artist | 
and beholder to familiarize themselves with 





allegories and forms nearly exploded, has merely 
produced some pastry-cook spe cimens— but no |} 
real art-work, After all, the pithy saying of | 
Voltaire (somewhat changed), may also be ap- | 
plied to art : Pout le genre est bon— hors le 
vulgar 

Mad, trid.—The Casa de Correos, which has 
hitherto been occ supied b y the Minister of the 
Inte rior, is destined for the newly created de- | 
partment of commerce, instruction, end public 
works; the former to occupy anew palace 1D 
the Caile de Torija. The Secretary Public 
Works has just issued a doc ument, in which 
(perhaps for the first time in Spain) this im- 
portant branch of the public service is put in | 
due relief. The ancient steeples of Santa Cruz | 
and del Carmen threaten destruction, and will | 
be ex mined by a commission of architects, | 
and probat hy be taken down. El Heraldo | 
says, that no one can pass them without running, 
and a Credo on bis l ps. 

Schwertn.— Amor gst the different officers 
who acted at a festival meet ing of the Lodge 
Harpocrates and Aurora, we find also the 
superior —— orders — Architect de Selasi nsky, 
lieutenant-genera! in the Prussian service. 

** Javerted” Patriotism.—Prince Lichtenstein, 
of Vienna, has just taken possession of his new 
palace in the Schneckenstrasse (Crab- street), 
at whose restoration and adornment four | 

j 


| street, Philadelphia. 





during a period of eight years. His grace 
plumes himself on the ambiguous merit of not 
having employed therein any thing of national 
industry, but brought every article of furniture 
or ornament from France and England. 

Franklin's Grave.—The piace where the 
mortal remains of this great man rest 
now, is merely designated by a simple 
rough stone in the cemetery of Arch- 
The compositors of 
Rochester, U.S., have lately decided on erect- 
ing a monument to their great prototype. As, 
however, the cemetery of Arch-street belongs 
tothe Soeiety of Friends, it is apprehended, 
that they will not agree to the erection of any 
thing showy or ornamental within its pre- 
cincts. 





ON THE PROTECTION OF BUILDINGS 
FROM LIGHTNING.* 





Ir would be a labour of much time to re- 
cite the records of the serious effects of 
disrupted discharges of electricity upon unpro- 
tected buildings, &c., that are collected; we 


| need only go back to the occurrences of the 


last few years, such as those of the partial 
destruction of St. Martin’s and St. Michael’s 
Churches, Liverpool ; Michael’s, Black- 
rock, Lreland; and nearer to this, Brixton 
Charch, early in 1842; and our own church, 

Martin’s.in-the-Fields, later in the same 
year, to illustrate the awful and dangerous 
nature of a discharge of this element. upon 
buildings unprotected from its fury. 

The results of experimental inquiry and 
practical application have shewn that in the 
consideration of conductors they should (1) be 
composed of the best conducting metal (com- 
méreially considered); (2) they should pos- 
sess a pe arfect continuity in all their parts ; (3) 
they should have the greatest electrical capa- 
city, and (4) in form should have the greatest 
amount of surface for a given quantity of ma- 
terial, Where these conditions are fulfilled, 
their application to buildings require the first 
consideration—their superior terminals should 
be securely fixed above the highest immedi- 
ately surrounding object, and be continued in 
the shortest and most direct line to the earth, 
being in their course downward fixed closely 
and securely to the external walls of the build- 
ing, terminating at their inferior extremity, 
below the surface of the ground, from the wall 
dipping downwards. Where practicable, they 
should be continued into some well, drain, or 
damp place away from the building. Another 
and important point, about which there has 
until lately been much eavil, is, that not only 
should the conductor be fixed close tothe w ali, 
but be connected also with all the principal 
metallic surfaces in the building. ‘To fulfil 
the first condition, copper, as a material for the 
construction of conductors, has been found the 
best in a commercial point of view; for the 


; second and third conditions, copper-rods, 


copper- chain, copper tube, flat copper strips, 
and copper-wire rope, have been severally 
proposed, recommended, applied, and tested. 
To falfil the fourth condition, copper strips, 
copper tubes, and copper-wire ropes have been 
also proposed and tried. 

We will proceed to consider the relative 
merits, advantages, and disadvantages of the 


| several forms in the order as recited in con- 


nection with the second consideration, begin- 
ning with the copper rod. This form has been 


| applied the most extensively; the mean dia- 


meter of those erected is half an inch, or an 
inch; they have been applied to churches, 
towers, monumental pillars, chimney-shafts, 
and high buildings of every kind, with success, 
The objections to this form, since the intro- 
duction of others, are, that for plain and 
straight buildings, such as the gable end of 


| houses, for chimney-shafts, &e.; Ist, the 


number of joints render the perfect continuity 
dependant upon the care and skill of the work- 


| men employed; 2nd, the expense of making 


these joints ; 3rd, the greater cost for a given 
surface, &c. For other forms of buildings, as 
spires, towers, &c., where the conductors re- 
quire to be bent, set, and fitted in various posi- 


| tions, the waste of material in cutting, and 
| the time required in applying and connecting 


the lengths of rod, and the expense attendant 





* Fro ms paper by Mr. W. Smith, engineer, referred to last 
week. 





ae. are amongst “3 pclacipel objections. 
The chain possesses no advantage over the rod 
conductor for buildings. 

The next form is that of the tube. When 
intended for buildings, this form, if of suffi- 
cient size, possesses eqt ual advantages with the 
rod; but in addition to having the disadvan- 
tages of that form in a much greater degree, is 
hesides more easily injured, and after a time 
broken. For marine purposes, the same rea- 
sons for its inapplicability exist as in the copper 
rod. 

Flat copper strips, or ribands, for building 
purposes, possess no advantages over the rod, 
and are as difficult of application, and consider- 
ably more expensive. 

The next and last form of conductor to which 
we have to draw attention is the patent copper 
wire-rope. This form completely fulfils the 
several conditions recited in a former paper, 
viz., it is composed of the best conducting 
metal (commercially considered), it possesses 
the most perfect continuity of its parts, it has 
ample electrical capacity, ‘and its form gives 
the greatest amount of surface for the quantity 
of material employed. It meets the objections 
urged against copper rods, as regards the 
shortness of the lengths in which that material 
can be obtained, and the consequent number 
of pieces and joints necessary in the formation 
of a conductor for a high building, as the rope 
can be produced in extremely long lengtlis; it 
is applied much more readily, and with greater 
facility adapted to angles and oe forms and 
surfaces; it is easier fixed and in much Jess 
time, at a considerably less cost. 
all the enumerated conditions of a perfect and 
sufficient electric conductor, with the advan. 
tage of the method of applying chains, without 
the objections which attend that form of con- 
ductor. 

It is necessary to give some idea of the re 
lative capacities and powers of the metals 
which stand first on the list as the best con- 
ductors of electricity; for it was observed by 
Dr. Priestly and others that an electrical ex- 
plosion which scarcely heated a copper wire 
of a given diameter, entirely dissipated an iron 
rod, of more than twice its diameter. Now of 
the common metals of commerce, if lead be 
taken as unity (= y «5 


% possesses 


])}—tin is = 2—iron = 2°5 
—zine = 4, and copper =12. Thus, copper 
is twelve times a better conductor than lead, 
and five times better than iron. Of gold, 
silver, platinum, &e., which are superior to 
copper, it is unnecessary here to give the re- 
lative powers, their commercial value precludes 
their use for the practical purpose of con- 
ductors, but they possess an advantage in ano- 
ther respect over copper, &c., viz., that they 
are less acted upon by the atmosphere, resist 
oxydation (especially the latter metal), and 
preserve their conducting power unchanged; 
in consequence of which platina in particular, 
is applied to the fine points of the finial! or su- 
perior termini of copper conductors, as c opper, 
when worked under the hammer and drawn 
down to a fine point, after the lapse of two or 
three years, gradually moulders away and rots 
off, 





CamBripar. — The Public Club-Chambe 
scheme formed the subject of a special meet- 
ing, on Thursday week, when the report of 
the committee of citizens who had undertaken 
the preliminary arrangements was presented 
and read. This report merely represented the 
purposes to which such an edifice as that 
proposed might be most advantageously de- 
voted, the sources whence the requisite fands 
might be derived, &c., as already more parti- 
cularly noticed in Tue Buinper. Although 
no precise estimate of cost had been sbtained, 
Mr. Ekin spoke of an estimate of 1/,000/. for 
‘ the original plan,’ not so extendedas the pre- 
sent one, which, according to Mr. Bradwell, 
would not cost more than 15,0007, although the 
monstrous sum of 70,0002 had been hinted at, 
probably by some one adverse to the proposal. 
Cambridge, he thought, covid surely grapple 
with the more moderate sum required. he 
corporation spe a come sittee to consider 
the whole subject. King's College Chapel has 


| of late had a painted window added to it. The 
| subject represents the scene of ‘the Brazen 
i Serpent.’ 


Four of the old windows on either 
side have now been cleaned, and the next will 
be taken down immediately after the installa- 
tion of H.R.H. the Prince Consort. 
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RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 

An average verdict, if we may so call it, 
affording a precedent of rather a novel order, 
lately resulted from the laying of twelve 
sagacious heads together in a jury-box at the 
Maidstone assizes. One of the twelve, during 
a dispute among the corps as to the precise 
amount of damages to which the plaintiff was 
entitled in the case of Gardener, of the Globe 


tavern, Mile End-road, near Bow, against the | 


directors of the North Woolwich Railway 


Company, for trespass, suggested that they | 


should take the average of the aggregate of 
the amount of damages to which each thought 
the plaintiff entitled, by dividing it by twelve, 
which was accordingly done, and the average 
result, 137/., was actually given in and recorded 
as their [unanimous ?| verdict! If the imma. 
culate twelve could only estimate the precise 
amount of guilt by taking the average of the 
aggregate amount of the twelve enlightened 
ideas on that score, much difficulty and invo- 
luntary fasting, at least, might be avoided by 
this new sort of unanimity in verdicts, and 
perhaps after all as sagacidus a result be fre 
h 


quently arrived at, minus all the trouble, ab 
“ } 





surdity, and compulsion occasioned by the con- 
flict between empty stomachs and stubborn 
scruples of conscience. —— In Robertson's 
Monthiy Railway Record there is a rather 
eurious account of the difficulties and dangers 
which the South-Western Company have had 
to encounter in threading their way towards 
the metropolitan terminas of their line amongst 
jookers-out for compensation. hus, for in- 
stance, a draper in Westminster-road made 
the modest demand of 120,0004. for the plant 
and goodwill of his business, after causing 
much expense and delay. Rapacity, in 
this instance, however, overreached its own 
mark, for the liberal offers which had been 
pertinaciously refused were at length with- 
drawn, and ‘a deviation of a few yards’ at once 
dissolved the bright visions of Aladdin’s lamp. 
Another wortby, a dealerin bacon and cheese, 
whose whole concern, ‘good-will’ andall, would 
not have realized 1,500/, demanded nearly 
5,0002.; but a jury awarded less than the 
Company offered, namely, half the sum; and 
the very next day after vacating the premises, 
the canny provision merchant made ‘a devia- 
tion of a few vards’ on his own account, and 
re-established himself at once into the well- 
disposed-of ‘ good-w ill? of his own business,— 
an article which he is probably, like the dog- 
dealer with his stock-cur, as ready to dispose 
of to advantage over again as ever. The Com- 
pany have already expended 3,000,000. of 
money on their line from the coast to Nine 
Elms, and after reducing their fares to a 
minimum, have engaged to expend 800,0002, 
more in extending it, through dense y-popu- 
lated and noxious neighbourhoods, to the 
very centre of the metropolis. Owing to 
the opposition just instanced, however, 
the capital required will considerab ' 
] ,000,0002. —— The express trains between 
Paddington and Exeter are to be accelerated 


in speed to the rate of 4%} miles an hour, in- 


exceed 


eluding stopp iges,so asto con piete the dist ince 





in 4 hours instead of 41 as here 
A contract for 1,000 houses has 
entered into, to be built at Stratford, chiefly for 
the convenience of persons In the employment 
of the Eastern Counties Railway, who intend 
to remove their workst ops ar 1 inanufactories 
there, and to call it Stratford New Town. Pre 
parations are also heing made for the erection 
of a juarge number of houses on an eligible site 
near the next station on the line at Ilford, to 
which the name of Hiford-en-Railway will 
given.——The station at Ely is to be length- 
ened 60 feet.——LThe Trent Valley line was 
traversed, first time, by Mr. Brassey, the 
chief contractor, on the l6th instant. Except 
a portion at Stafford, the line is said to be all 
sufficiently completed. The Tamworth station 
is a large building in the Elizabethan style. 
——The bridge of the Sheffield and Great 
Grimsby, which is to cress the Trent about 
a mile above Gainsbro’, has made consi- 
derable progress. A great number of piles 
have been driven, but orders were received a 
few days since that the works should be sus- 
pended. The bridge, according to the present 
plan, was to cross the river at an inclination of 
40 degrees, but it seems that the Trent Com- 
pany are desirous that it should cross it at right 


} 
he 


angles. ‘To effeet this, it is proposed to direct | 
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the course of the current into a new channel, 
and cut off a long curve in the river. A plan 
was some time ago proposed by Mr. Lis- 
ter (late of Doncaster), the architect of the 


contractors, to change the curve of the line of | 


railway itself, and to cross the river about 100 
yards lower than at present proposed, which it 
would at right angles, as required. The 
viaduct of 300 yards at Leeds, on the Leeds, 
Dewsbury and Manchester, is to be put under 
contract.——- The works for widening the en- 





| for traffic on Wednesday week. 
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discovered. The chaste and simple form and 
the large dimensions of thése sarcophagi are 
said to give them a majestic and imposing ap- 
pearance. They run from east to west, A 
number of medals, vases, arms, and other ob- 
jects, have been discovered near them. 
The atmospheric line of rail from Parie 
to St. Germain, was inaugurated and opened 
King 
Louis Philippe, it is said, intends forming « 











| short line at his own cost from Corbeil to 


trance of the Manchester and Liverpool into | 


Liverpool are proceeding rapidly at Olive 
Mount and Broad Green. The Kendal and 
Windermere line was favourably inspected by 
Captain Symmons, on Wednesday week. The 
public opening was annouuced for the Monday 
following. 





Fontainebleau, for the holiday convenience of 
the Parisians who might thus run to or fro in 
a couple of hours A Carlsruhe mechanic 
is said to have invented a new locomotive for 





| steep gradients of 22 feet per mile, to facilitate 


As might be expected from the | 


nature of the lake district, this line presents a | 


quick succession of cuttings and embankments. 
The chief difficulties were those presented by 
the rock cuttings at Bowston, and on the brink 
of the descent into the vale of Windermere, 
The eutting at this summit amounts to more 
than 90,000 cubie yards. Another difficulty, 
by-the-bye, originated in the want of sufficient 
accommodation in so rural and solitary a dis- 
trict tor those scare ely fashionable ‘ lake 
visitors,’ the ‘navvies.. The number of men 
employed on the line has, at times, amounted 
to above 1,10 a and of horses to 95, but the 
horse power has latterly been superseded 
by a locomotive. The contract has been 
executed by Messrs. John Stephenson and 
Co., under the direction of Mr. Harris, 
the company’s engineer.— ‘It is alleged 
that one gentleman engaged in the di- 
rection of the Maryport and Carlisle line is 
partly solicitor to the company, and moreover 
auditor of their accounts, and that another 
took upon himself the supply of paper, while a 
third, with a very appropriate name, supplies 
it with wood or timber. We wonder whether 
the auditor taxes the /awyer’s accounts for bu- 
siness which the director orders to be per- 
formed. ‘These do not appear to be the first 
abuses alleged against parties connected with 
this surely somewhat loosely-conducted line; 
for lately ‘a contractor was charged with im- 
properly presenting a cask of wine, and a late 
confidential and leading official with receiving 
it.———The earriages on the Caledonian line, it 
seems, are to be “a pattern worthy of imita- 
tion.’ They are to be so high as to admit of 
standing room, and to have double bottoms 
with felt staffing, as a non-conductor of both 
The second class ones, too 


noise and cold. 9 


are to be lined interiorly with polished ma- 
hogany, and have stufi-bottomed seats, plate- 


: 
glass doors, side lights, and interior lamps, but 


’ ig 
without “ arm chair’”’ divisions, which number 
two will doubtless willingly resign to num- 
ber one under such circumstances. Indeed, it 
is said that the difference of classes wiil con- 
sist in little else than the prestige appertaining 
to the fashion of the day, and of course in the 
difference of price. Even the third class 
carriages are to have plate-glass windows and 
interior lamps, though less decoration, but 
equally well secured from the weather. —— 
While perusing an intimation in the Berwick 
Warder, that the North British station at 
Castlegate, Berwick, was shewing unequivocal 
symptoms of instability or decay, and was to 
be partly taken down ind rebuilt, we felt half 
persuaded that the station alluded to, though 
called a tish station, was more probably 


some old Roman station, which had stood the 


B: 
R 
battle and the breeze of centuries, but had 
at length succumbed to that mighty power 
which not even vitrified forts nor Roman ce- 
ment can for ever withstand. But the less 
equivocal allusion to the same noble edifice as 
at once dispelled 


“the railway station- house ” 
our illusion, and assured us of the melancholy 
fact that it was no rude structure reared by 
our barbarous old ancestors— British or Roman 
—but an edifice possessing all the accumula- 
tive advantaves of their still more o/d and more 
mature posterity, which had thus been at length 
compelled to bend its noble head before the 
breeze at least. if not the Jattle, of the busy 
bustling nineteenth century. A “ temporary 


the construction of the proposed line from 
Carlsruhe to Switzerland.——-The line from 


Warsaw to Moscow has been approved at St. 
Petersburg, and General Dehn, the builder 


| of the Warsaw Citadel, has been instructed to 


| undertake its formation. 


It is to join near 
Moscow with the St. Petersburg line, which is 
to be completed to Moscow in the autumn of 
next year. Besides the local peasants, 50,000 
workmen are to be employed on this latter 


| line. Another from Moscow to Odessa is con- 


| 








templated.— An American visitor to “the 
old country,’ while contrasting American with 
British lines of railway ,in the New York 
Tribune remarks, that “the English railways 
are admirable. The roads are infinitely supe- 
rior to ours. The country being old, the soil 
has got consistency, and is not afflicted with 
that pulpy spunginess that characterises the 
surface of a new country. Yon will find no 
corduroy post-roads here as in Georgia-or Ala- 
bama, nor lines of rail over which milk may 
be churned to butter every five miles. Indeed, 
the roads ought to be good—a country small 
in extent, thickly, aye, densely, populated, with 
a thousand years of age and enormous wealth 
—besides being continually well taxed, should 
present some perfection in road-making, more 
than could be expected from a partial wilder- 
ness thirty times its size, and as yet hardly 
drained of a morass.” , ‘ 





———— 


THE THOUSAND POUNDS—PRIZE 
PAINTINGS. 

In reply to the long advertised premium of 
|,0002, for the best oil painting of the Baptism 
of Christ in the River Jordan, not less in 
size than 12 feet by 10 feet, eleven pictures 
have been submitted to the proposer of the 
prize, and are now being exhibited in the 


| (late) Chinese Exhibition Room at Hyde- 


Park-corner. Some surprise has been ex- 


| pressed that the number is so small; but we 


do not participate in it; wondering rather that 
with so little assurance of a satisfactory result, 
any artists were led to respond to the offer. 
The artists (if we may venture so to term all 
the gentlemen who have submitted works), 


| giving them in the order in which the paint- 
| ings hang, are,—Messrs. Howard, Robertson, 





office is to be erected till the permanent | 





station shall have been restored.” 
The excavations for the Lyons Railway 
have brought to light, not far from the gates 
of Melun, a number of tombs of great interest 
to the antiquary. Ata depth of no more than 
two feet, eighteen stone sarcophagi have been 


Sebbers, Fisk, D. Scott, Hatchings, John 
Wood, Aphugh, Ziegler, Browning, and 
Aglio. The majority of them are quite beyond 
criticism. Mr. Wood’s picture would have 
our vote, were we obliged to give one, but what 
the decision will really be remains to he seen. 
The artists were themselves called on firatto se- 
leet the ten best, which they did ; they have now 
to point out the best five, and then from those 
the giver of the prize will make the final selee- 
tion. We look with mistrust on the whole 


| proceeding. 





A New Catrueprat.—The Antigua papers 
report a discussion in the House of Assembly, 
on the motion to grant a further sum of 10,0007, 
for the completion of the cathedral of Str. 
John’s; the sum of 33,0002. sterling, previously 
granted, having been found insufficient to finish 
it. Mr. Ledeatt called it “ an ill proportioned 
structure, requiring at least 10 feet additional 
height, surmounted by two ill-looking resem- 
blances of pepper-boxes.” The editor of the 
Antigua Observer says: “ Mr. Ledeatt’s com- 
parison will doubtless provoke a smile, not so 
much for its singularity as from its real trath- 


| fulness; 34,000/. ought to produce a more 


comely and appropriate structure than the 


| monstrous pile that seems to frown, like some 


barn-like citadel, upon the summit of our 
town.” The vote, however, was passed. 
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DESTRUCTION ( OF “CITY’ 

“A Lonponer”™ writing to us on this 
subject, proposes as follows:—Whenever it 
should be found requisite for the formation of 
a new street or for any other public improve- 
ment, to remove any of these sacred edifices 
(which may be justly termed the glory of our 
metropolis), that accurate plans and drawings 
of all the paris should be taken, and the build- 
ing then carefuily taken down stone by stone, 
and removed to other parts of London or the 
suburbs, where new churches would otherwise 
be built, there to be re-erected according to 
the original design. 

There are plenty of opportunities for a } 
this idea in practice. ‘Thus it was only a few 
weeks ago, that you mentioned that the re were 
ten new churches about to be built in the 
parish of St. Pancras; now as we have 
churches enough and to spare (for the reasons 
enumerated by “ An Architect ’’) in the city; 
would it not be well to remove some of them 
to St. Pancras, and thus save them from the 
destroyer. 


’ CHURCHES. 





WESTMINSTER COURT OF SEWERS. 
HEALTH OF MARYLEBONE, 





Correspondence. 





VENTILATION OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Sin,—lIf Professor Faraday be correctly re- 
ported in Tue Buitper of the 3rd of April, 
relative to Mr. Barry’s plan for warming and 
ventilating the new House of Lords, | fear that 
Mr. Barry will be much disappointed in its 


| practic al application. Permit me, Sir, in your 


A speciaAL Court of the Commissioners of 


Sewers for Westminster, was held on the | 6th, 
Capt. Bague, R.N., in the chair. 

‘The court was specially summoned for this 
day to take into consideration a report laid on 
the table at the last court by the surveyor, re- 
commending the entire re-arrangement and re- 
construction of the sewers in ‘the district of 
All Souls, Marylebone, eastward of Portland- 
place, which report was accompanied by ela- 
borate maps and plans. 

The report was read by the clerk, which, 
in the outset, took a review of the sanatory re- 
quirements of the parish of All Souls, embrac- 
ing @ population ot nearly 27,000 persons, re- 
siding in 3,000 tenements, chiefly of a third- 
rate description, making an average of nine 
persons to each house. That the average 


number of deaths in this district was as one | 


in twenty-five; while in that of the adjoining 
district of Christ church, it only reached one 
in fifty-nine; and the average mortality in the 
entire of Marylebone, was something under 
one in forty four. The report described the 
district as not naturally unhealthy, but that 
there was a great want of proper sewage inthe 
district of All Souls, as in many parts no re- 
gular sewers existed; in others, 1n consequence 
of being formed on no regular system, they 
were choked up with refuse matter, and were 
worse than useless, by the exhalation of the 
most fetid vapours; while other evils were to 
be found in sewers with paved bottoms, having 
no adequate fall to the point of discharge. 
In addition to these remarks, some valuable 
suggestions of improvement were introduced. 
The report, in conclusion, stated that by adopt- 
ing the plans proposed, when the new sewers 
were formed upon a uniform system of levels, 
a regular current of water would run en- 
tirely through them until it arrived at oppo- 
site points, when, coming in connection with 
other sewers, it would divide and subdivide, so 
as entirely to traverse and keep up a perpetual 


flow through them so far as the body of water 


would allow, and when the supply of water 
was regular and abundant, there was no doubt 
they would keep themselves thoroughly 
cleansed. In addition to the advantages from 
connecting sewers together, it would give faci- 
lities for keeping up a constant circulation 
of air throughout the whole of them. The 
estimated cost of the entire work was 21,0007. 

The report was received with approbation 
throughout, and was unanimously adopted. 

In furtherance of the plan, new sewers were 
ordered from Berwick-street, along Wells- 
street, to Foley-street; improvement of the 
main sewer from Foley- -place, and a continua- 
tion of sewer to the end of Charles-street, by 
which the drainage of the Middlesex Hospital 
would be considerably improved ; and a new 
sewer from Little Carter-street to Regent- 
street. 





Piymourn Cemetery Competition. — 
Messrs. Hamilton and Medland’s plan has been 
selected for the Plymouth cemetery, and the 
works are to be commenced immediately. Mr. 
Wightwick, of Plymouth, obtained the second 
premium. 


character of a public man, to take the li berty 
to inform you from what data I arrive at this 
conclusion. 

Viz., because the pure warm air admitted at 
the cornice must be under all circumstances, 
at a much lower temperature than the ascend 
ing vitiated air; forif itis not two-thirds, of the 
former, from its greater mpeyeney, netng less 
surcharged with carbonic acid gas and moisture, 
it will float along the piv and be drawn 
off at the place ot egress for the v itiated air. 

Because, although in a crowded house the 
ascending vitiated air may be at a temperature 
of from 65 to 70 degrees at breathing point 
(five feet from the floor), it may notin a thin 
House exceed the temperature of from 55 to 
60 degrees, which will become lowered in tem 
perature to from 45 to 50) degrees in its ascent 
to the « \ 
partially mixed with the cooler d escending 

by negative 


eiling, partly caused by its becoming 


current of pure warm air, and there 
in a greater or less degree the process of ven- 
tilation. 

Because, for the before-mentioned reasons, 
the temperature of the pure warm air admitted 
at the cornice, must not in a thin House ex- 
ceed 45 degrees, this air in its descent to the 
floor coming in contact with the windows and 
walls 9 will sagt, be condensed or lowered 
in temperature, and descend upon the heads of 
ng nearest the walls (breath- 


degrees), at 


the members sittir 
Ing an atmosphere from 55 to 60 
a temperature varying from 35 to 40 degrees. 

Because the exact adjustment of the tem- 
perature of the pure warm air to the tempera- 
ture of the vitiated air, necessary to preserve 
the relative degree of temperature, to cause 
the pure warm air to descend, and the vitiated 
air to ascend, and be drawn off (the latter of 
which, especially, must necessarily fluctuate in 


temperature, at every considerable sudden 
bers in attend- 


change in the number of mem! 
ance during the night's debate), v » found 
in practice much too complicated to be safely 
delegated to the management of any person, 
however attentive and intelligent. 

The experiments mentioned by Professor 
Faraday will prove a deceptive test of the 
merits of the plan; 


in warming and ventilating an emp ty room. 
Professor Faraday justly observed that ven- 
tilation appears easy in theory, but proves 
difficult in practice. As a summer ventil 
tion, Mr. Barry’ s plan will not be subject to all 
the difficulties attendant on the winter sea 
I am, Sir, &c., Josepa Ct 


Kensington, April 15th. 


there can be no difficulty 





EXHIBITION OF MANUFACTURES AT SOCIETY 
OF ARTS 

Sirn,—I, in common with a great many 
others, be ing manufacturers, Operatives, ware- 
housemen, salesmen, and dealers in faney 
goods, having experienced great pecuniary loss 
and inconvenience (the particulars of which 1 
will offer you in detail shorily) from the want 
of schools of design in this country, feel 
much pleasure and gratification that an exbi- 


bition of British manufactures has been opened 
| at the Society of Arts, 


Adelphi, Strand. To 


| the council of that institution and the promo- 
| ters of the exposition, our best thanks are ten- 


dered. We would, respectfully solicit that 
you insert in your next, the followin y list of 
houses at which free admissions may be ob- 


tained, stating that the exhibition is open from 


| eleven till four, daily, excepting Wednesday, 


| and that it finally closes on Saturday, t 


| street; 
Graves 


he 30th 
instant. I am, Sir, &c. 

April 19. H. B. 

Mr. Pratt, 118, New Bond-street; Mr. Ten- 
nant, 149, Strand; Mr. Millington, 65, Strand ; 
Mr. Greensill, 148, Strand; Mr. Mortlock, 
250, Oxford-street ; Mr. Phillips, 359, Oxtord- 
Mr. White, 210, Regent-street; Mr. 
, 6, Pall Mall; Mr. Colnaghi, 13, Pall 
Mall; Mr. Bell, 186, Fleet-street; Mr. Cun- 
dell, 12, Piccadilly ; Mr. Pickering, 177, Pie- 
eadilly : Messrs. Grant and Griffith, corner of 
St. Paul’s Church-yard, Ludgate-hill. 


— eernrerensaen ee eee n = 


HAiscellanea, 


Cost or Improvement Bitis.—Mr. Hume 





has brought in a bill to establish a taxation of 


costs on private bills in the House of Commons. 
We have often alluded to the evi! this Is in- 
tended to lessen. 
his speech, said, that the Liverpool corpora- 
tion, for local acts, spent from 1836 to 1344, 
24,125/.; Liverpool Sewerage Commission, 
1842 to 1543, 3,9204.; Liverpool and Ilmington 
Waterworks Company, 1822 to 1843, 3,612. ; 
Liverpool Docks, 1538 to the 3lst of Novem- 
ber, 1846, 31,2 DL, : Liverpool New Gas and 
1823 to 1845, 7,698/.; Liver- 

LIT., ¢. 66, 
aod 4 Victoria, c. 23, and opposition, 5, 8852. ; 
Bootie Water works, Liverpool, 3,1 642. » Tox- 
teth-park ioeal aet, Lo42 to le ib, 2,67 Fotal, 
Liverpool, 82,3 3317. He found that the trustees 
of the river Clyde had, since 1536, spent, in 
applications to that house and in law expenses, 
50,c471.,—as large a sum as was actually laid 
out in the improvement of the river, the Par- 
liamentary expenses alone being 20,4682. The 
Coal Term Act of Newcastle expired the session 
before last; a bill was brought in to continue 


Coke €C ompany, 


pool Gaslight Company, 0% Georg 





it: it ennai of only two clauses, a third 
being introduced in committee. He under- 
stood from the hon. member for Sunderland, 
who was on the committee, that not more than 
an hour was occupied be Rode them, but the 
attorney’s bill was 1,925/. 
he had received from Bury an account of the 
; 


Only that morning 


| €xpense of a bill that passed that house last 


session. It was entirely a sanatory bill; but 
1e corporation was 3,676, With 


London and 


the charge to tl 
reference to one railway, the 
York, that the preliminary expenses of the bil 
amounted to no less a sum than 452,620/. The 
preliminary expenses of passing the bill for the 
Direct Northern Railway were 123,4141.; the 
expenses of the London and York extension 
were 309,206 ; making in the whole, 432,6202 
Tue Wispom or THe EeGyprians. 
chemists, painters, 





P hilologists, astronomers, 
architects, and physicians, must return to 
Egypt to learn the origin of writing—a know- 
ledge of the calendar and solar motion—of the 
art of e utting granite with a copper chisel, and 


+ 


of giving elasticity to a copper sword rf 
making glass of the varie gate i hues of the 
rainbow—of moving single blocks of polished 
sienite, nine hundred tons in weight, for any 
distance by land or water of building arch 

round and pointed, with masonic precision un- 
surpassed at the sehen day, and antecedent 
by 2,000 years to the Cloaca Magna of Rome 
—of scu Ipturin gy a Doric column, 1,000 years 
before the Dorians are known in historv—of 
fresco painting in imperishable co ours—and 
of practical knowledge in masonry. And itis 
r that every craftsman can behold, 
in Egyptian monuments, the progress of his art 
4,000 years ago, and whether it be a whe 

wright building his chariot—a shoemaker 
drawing bis twine—a leather-cutter, using that 
self same form of knife which is considered 
hrowing the 


no iess cle a 


1 
the best form now—a weaver 


Te eer : } ; 
same hand-shuttle—a whitesmith using that 
identical form of blow- pipe but lately re ye 
nised to bethe most efficient—the seal-engraver 


cutting in hieroglyphicssuch names as She opo’s 
1,500 years.ago—or even the poulterer re- 
moving the pip from geese—all these, and nu- 
merous other astounding evidences of Egyptian 
priority in every art and scheme, usage and 
custom of civilised life, now require but a 
glance at the plates of Wilkinson and Rossel- 
lint.—# 7veemasons’ Quarterly Review. 
LEAKAGE OF Gas Piprs.— With reference: 
to the proposal referred to in Tue Buitper 
(p. 172), to supply gas to pli aces at a consider- 
able distance trom Newport and Cardiff, where 
it is to be manufactured, and the probable 
waste by leakage, a correspondent (N. R.,), 


| suggests that ‘glass pipes, fitting into each 


| necks, would, possib ily, 


other as tightly as decanter stoppers into the 


be found sufficient to 


prevent a considerable portion of the loss.”’ 


| meeting of sul scribers to receive the re port of 


scribed, wil 


?——-———_--—-- 


Tue Arrt- Unton o¥ Lonpon.—The annua! 
the council, and distribute the amount sub- 
| take place on Tuesday next, in 
Drury Lane Theatre, the Duke of Cambridge 
in the chair. The total sum collected will 
exceed that of last year. We shall give the 
whole proceedings at length, including the 
report, and a correct list of all the prize- 
holders, 


Mr. Hume, in the course of 
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Prosectep Works, &c.—Contract-tenders | 
were advertized for in the past week’s papers | 


for altering and repairing the parish church 
of Stock; for making a sewer at Cambridge; 
extending and arching sewers in Tower 
Hamlets, several contracts ; a supply of 200 


tons of York paving g at Ber mondsey; and of | 


paving-granite, flint, Kentish rag and gravel 
at St. Mary’s Newington ; for the erection of 
the Birmingham Pauper Lunatic Asylum ; and 
of a warehouse and other buildings and altera- 
tion of premises at Hales Owen ; for the erec- 
tion of an Exchange at Lincoln ; twelve houses 
for the Battersea Park wise’ Society ; 
Almshouses at Dorking; works in 
and finishings of two 
Ilaggerstone; erection of g 
at (Jueen’s Ferry, Flint, Greenfield, Mostyn, 
oe and five other place son the Chester 
and Holyhead Railway (extension of time); 
the whole works on the Harrowby and Bing- 
ham contracts of the Ambergate, Nottingham, 
Boston Eastern Junction line; providing 
and fixing 1,300 feet of cast-iron feneing, 
and ornamental cast-iron barrier and other 
works of the Royal-terrace pier and gardens, 
Milton-on-Thames; a supply of 1,500 tons of 
cast-iron girders, &c. for the tubular bridges 
across the Menai straits and the river Conway ; 
and for 3,600 tons of rails, 1,200 tons of 
chairs, and 50,000 larch slee pers for the Mid- 
land Railway. 

BirnkENHEAD. —It was expected that an 
obstinate resistance would be made to Liver- 
pool dues, when the ‘ Port’ of Birkenhead 
was oper ned; but it appears that the first cargo, 
that of the Oregon, though entered without 


additions 
second-rate houses at 


rence as ngs 





payment of town dues, was ultimate ly pa i tor 
unconditionally after a refusal to receive the 
dues ‘ under protest’ had been intimated. The 


first determined attack on these dues, the 
will come from Runcorn. It is 
antic pate d that when the large floating dock 
ead is finished 

to the timber trade of Liver rpool, 
ita timber pond. A commodious 
ti ut to be erected, 


t ithor 
d pot for the official staff is ab« 


on the scale of the Customs depdt at the 


Vail ex pects, 


Birkenh , it will be a great ac- 
1 








Two portions of land have 








been assessed to the Chester and Birkenhead 
Railway Company, one at an average value of 
Prs ad. per vard, and 4] or severance; and 
the other of 78s. per vard.— A 
; , eo 
corres pr “erpool Mail, complains 
i i i 
+ } ‘ 
tha the parish 
pP anted spits ] é 
vel en yoint of the township, 
if » ol “horrid damy ess 
a . - 
within an¢ his building, it is said, 
has not yet been tenanted, belongs to 





one of the commissioners, and is let at a rental 


or & It has no communication with the 


street sewer, Drs. Robertson and Stevenson, 


it is added, have report d strongly against it to 
the commissioners, but the para surgeon has 
approved of if, SO that it is thought to be high 
time that a competent profession | man, with 
a salary a trifl more thar 107. a vear, be ip 
pointed to take charge of the diseased poor. 
lukt Buitpines Act -~-Qn the 2 th, Mz 


I. Duncombe, in the Ho use of Commons, in 
| ion of which ] 

tcommittee to ing 
the operation ol the Metropolitan Buiidings 


Act, and that the petiinon of John Todd \ler- 


, ars age 

rick, paper-stainer and manufacturer, New 
: : mee ; 

Oxford-street, which was presented on the 

; . ' 1 

Oh day of March ist, be referred to i€ s i 


committee, to report their opinion with the 
evidence to the House, obse 


never was any Act worked so 1 


politan Buildings Act. Lord Morpeth said, 
hoped shortly to introduce a bill for the 


amendment of the Act, to w hich the hon. gen- 
tleman referred. 

PREVENTION AND REMOVAL OF 
BOILER INCRUSTATIONS.—A patent has been 
yrar ted to Mr. M iXimilian ky nNceois Joseph 

mee of Paris, but now of Regent- 


for an *anti-petrif ing 


street, Middlese x. 
mixture,’ comp: sed of dry tannic or gallie ex- 
tract, hvdrate of soda, muriate of soda, and 
subcarbonate of potash, In proportions varying 
with the greater or less impurity of the water, 
and according as or boiler is stationary or 
locomotive. The patentee also claims the! like 
employment of “a analavous mixture con- | 
taining for its princi ple or essential ingredi- 
ents fixed alkaline matter combined w ith tannic 


or gallic extract 


TENDERS. 

Delivered on the 13th of April, 1847, for build- 
ing a New Union Workhouse near Whitchurch, 
Hants. Mr.S. O. Foden, Architect ; the quantities 
given 

Neale and Co., Whitchurch ....£4,115 
Pink, Hambledon ............ 3,989 
Brown, Winchester .......... 3,575 
Gover, Winchester ............. 3,490 
Nichols, Basingstoke.......... 3,476 

The lowest tender not accepted. 

For a new church to be built at Battersea, 
Surrey ; architects, Messrs. Lee and Bury, Golden- 
square. 


Mr. Nicholson, of Wandsworth.. 


£6,770 


Messrs. Hicks cere cececses 6,480 
6,077 
5,882 


Messrs. Higgs and Son........ 
Messrs. Kelk and Co. ........ 
Messrs. Lock and Nesham .... 
Mir. Bolland ...ccccses 
ag oe ee 


Mr. Hawken’s tender was accepted. The tenders 
were opened in the presence of the builders, 








For general buik au ig repairs at Skinner's Hall, 

Dowgate Hill, April 15th, 1847, 

cvccccce £3,990 
3,865 

3,690 

coves, Oe 

3,629 

cco.  apnae 


Bridger 
Grimsdell ...... 
eae 
WON io k caw dans 
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4 
# RMY and NAVY CLUB. —An Retra- 
ordinary General M ofthe M 

Navy Club w will be heid on TU TrRDaY the oe Spal in am Ag | 

Two o'clock precisely, to decide on the award of premiums for the 
| designs sent in for the new club hom, The designs wil! be a ‘aan 
| (for members only) at No. 20, St, James'sequare, on uesda 
| the 13th instant, until the 27th, between the hours of Twelve po! 
| Six o'clock. The bailot will be open om Tuesday, the 20th in. 
| stant, at Lichfield House, and will Continns daily to the day of the 
| Be paneaes meeting, inclusive, from Twelve to Two o’clock.—Hy order 


} the Committee. 
THOMAS WALOCOT, Secretary. 
| No, 13, St. James’ssquare, 4th April, 1847. 


CONTRACTS. 


| TO BUILPERS.—BATTERSEA PARK BUILDING SOCIETY 

Er pease desirous of Contracting for the 

erection of Twelve houses for the above Society, are invited 

) send in Tenders for the same, before the Lith of May, 1947. to 

| Me CHARLES BURLA, jun.. 29, New Bridge-street, Py ack friars, 

wh we drawings and specifications may be seen on or after the 
29th April, 1847 











TO BUILDERS 
-? 4 . ~ 4 

ARTIES disposed to Contract with the 
| Directors of the Lincoln Corn Exchange and Market Com- 
| pany, for the erection of the intended Exchange, Public Kooma, 
and Market-House, may inspect the plans and specifications of the 
| Same, on application at the office of Mr. W. A. NICHOLSON, 
| Architect, in Lincoln, at any time between the loth day of May, 
| and the ist day of June next, on or before which latter day the 
Tenders must be sent to my office, sealed and endorsed “ Tender for 
the Lincoln Corn Exchange and Marketa” The Directors do not 
pledge themselves to accept the lowest Tender.—By order, Wm. 

AN DREW, Secretary to the Company. 

i TO BUILDERS. 

YHE Trustees of the Vorking Charities 
are desirous of receiving TENDERS for building Alms 
houses on Cotmandene, Dorking, from parties willing to contract 
rthe same. The plans and specifications may be seen at the 
office of Mr. MARK SMALLPIECE, Solicitor, Dorking, on and 
after MONDAY, the age) April, inotont, Sealed Fenders, J be 
deli er d he office of the said MARK SMALLPIE he. 
fore Ten velo ck, on WEDNESDAY. the Sth day of sy “next, 











| addressed “ To the Chairman of the Trustees of the Dorking Chari- 


| 


* o 4 x 2 all a , } 
For painters’, paper-hangers’, papier-maché, and 


plasterers’ works at the same place, 
Henry WOGHGY. oc sic cade cewes See 
Fe eer 1,588 
Battam & Craske ..........<. 13,284 


co 6E,aa9 





— ’ 
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MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 


During the ensuing Week, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


h ] j 7 tter from 
M Hi ng 4 nt nt of 
‘ r f the signed 
ba v Mr. Ba aving en 
t 1 A mt 
to say a it be 








i \ i a t « 
t ‘ g interior. and wice 
t urhf 3 aolutely to cut off = . , Re? 
: pe ENNINGS'’S 
f 4 ns, & from entering 
e 
a, & is s t ‘ isposed to think 
aT 
f reat i 
i N list 
4 gT I 2 
tt as of letter 
I 
} t sa t district 
‘ 
asked for l advis 
\ e together 
F aT ~ ar Ss Bir 
{= 4, ¢ titer slew 
J \ t. i t T. De La H.” 
i I s © M. D ww. Se 
I k . Mr. V Speed on 
ADVERTISEMENTS. | 
| 
| 
j 


INSTITU- 


f ANIMAL 


ROYAL POLY TECHNIC 
tor LI} URES ' stra 








pe ASTERE Rs’ “HAIR, — JEREMIAH 


WILKINS'S PATENT SILENT 


by CHAS BOTTEN, 





qn T IS) r 8, DE SIGN E RS, and Amateurs 
\CTICAL SCHOOL OF 
; ocaienah: 7 e (Master J. M. Leigh, 





n till I for the study of 
kc. & The Living Model, Male 
kly L res om Art.—Terms, One Guinea 
kK. W HERMAN, Hon. Sec 
24. Gregn-street, GrosveRor-sequare, 


SHOE AND P ASTE 


a 





ties.” and marked “ Tender for Almshouses.” The contractors will 
be required to execute a bond with two sufficient sureties for the 
due performance of the contract, and the Trustees do not bimd 
themselves to aceept the lowest or either of the Tenders 
MARK SMALLPIECE, Clerk to the said Trustees. 
Dorking, Zist April, 1847 
TO [LRON-FOUNDERS ASD BUILDERS 
MIDDLESEX. 
THE C burch-yand Committee of this Parish, 
hereby give notice that they are ready to receive TEN- 
DERS for the execution of certain works in enck osing the north 
burial ground of the parish church, with a dwarf wall, with iron 
irb aud iron railing and gntes, Also TENDERS for the execu- 
tion of certain works in cleansing and repairing the District 
Church f Saint Barnabas, King-square, Goswell-road. The draw- 
ines and specifications may be seen at the offices of Messrs, W. 
SABINE and SON, architects and surveyors, Winchester House, 
Old Broad-street, and the TENDERS are to be sent in under cover, 
ressed to the Churchyard Committee, at the Board-room, 


SAINT LUKE, 





W orkhouse, City-road, at or before Five o'clock, on TI ESDAY. 
t ith day of May next. The Committee do not bind themselves 
to ept the lowest TENDER JOHN PARSON, Vestry-clerk. 





ard-room, Workhouse, Saint Luke's, Middlesex, 2and April, 





PAVEMENT GUTTER 
SAMUEL HOOD and Co., Cast-iron Warehouse, 
}. Up spectfully call the attention of the city 
authorities and others. their improfed Pavement Gutter and 
tich from the pecu a & of the joint and the mode of con- 
the shoe, effectually prevents the 
ned of in those hitherto A It is also 
' wz, from its superior strength acd the 
rrses sli pping upon it. A sample may be seen 
¢ Bu ider 


ULL DERS AND IRONMONGERS are 
requested, when writing fo rJENNINGS’ SHOP SHUTTER 


ER, to send the finished thickness of the 
Shutter, and also at ~ Vp h end of the front they commence putting 


MPROVED 
and SHOE 


674 pper Thames-street 















the Shutters (RIGHT OR LEFT), as they face the front. 
7h yA PTEAE 

SHUTTER FASTENER. 
P Fronts are more damaged and disfizured by the Shutter 
b ar than - 7m any other ame Bars are o trouble So put u see 

take down, i troublesome when down. JENNINGS’S RE 
ERED SHOP SHUTTER FASTENER superse: des yar eg 
tive Bar, and answers the purpose also of a shutter shoe. The shoes 
and fasteners being made brass, afford greater protection to the 
rner of the shutter, and leave no rusty deposit on the stail-board 
p weather. ‘ian. ireds of shops have been secured by the in- 
r, an ud te stimonials of their ease and efficiency may be ob 


i} 

















tai ined fr occupiers. A front, containing eight shutters 
® ured for or a new front shod and secured for 408. A liberal 
liscount allo » Builders, Ironmongers, and Painters, who in- 


trodace it to the notice of perzons whose shops they decorate To 
‘ oho 1 of the Inventor, 29, Great Charlotte-street, Blackfriars-road, 
of any respectable ironmonger 


BNOXELL’S PATENT SAFETY REVOLVING WOOD 
SHUTTERS 
Manufactory, , Regent-street, and 131, Chancery-lane. 
TEXHE Patentee having fixed a great number 
of his shutters in London, and given universal satisfaction 
an confidently recommend them both for security and durability, 
the edges being sheathed with Iron. Their construction is so 
simple > that th e largest establishment can be opened or closed with 
ease without the use of machinery Their 
over other revolving shutters consista in their great 














rer nd st *: esa, being without metal hinges, consequently 
rannot rust, buckle, be strained, or get out of order, and are safer, 
sfied with the patent rising gear now used for iron 
have it removed, and the shutters made to draw up in 
y part he premises with the slightest exertion, without ma- 
chinery, thereby avoidin ng th € un pleasant use of oil 





INJUNCTION 
UNNETT col CORPE’S Patent RE- 


VOLVING IRON SHUTTERS. Sinee the verdict found in 
fay ur ¢ if the P ater tees, in the Court of Exchequer, in the action 
tried order of the Court of Chancery, that Court has granted a 
ial Injunction for re straining all infringements of thie 
ut, — — refore all parties are hereby cautioned against in- 


i HE Pile ES ARE GREATLY REDUCED, and BUNNETT 
AND CORPES PATENT IRON SHUTTERS AKE THE 
CHEAPEST AS WELL AS THE BEST. They are made with 
eonvex laths, if required. The worm and wheel motion for raising 
¢ iron shatters (as secured by this Patent) is 
nd dura mode of effecting that object. In large 
lis pet ea al ©. 
y f Bunnett and Corpe’s Shutters have now been 
ingle complaint of their want of strength or 
rs’ practical experience (during which they 
real improvement) enables the Patentees to 
with any others. They will guarantee all 
hem to keep in order, and last twice as long as 
ymvex laths, 
also manufacture REVOLVING WOOD SHUTTERS 
the ing for which has expired, at the same prices as other 
makers, but greatly superior, being fitted with their patent rawing 

rar, and pre —_ me c hinges, without which no shutter can be 
safe or dur 

“e t SNETT and CORPE are likewise Patentees and Manufac- 
turers of METALLIC SASH-BARS, MOULDINGS, &c., IN 
BRASS, COPPER, OR ZINC, FOR SHOP FRONTS. WINDOWS, 
SKYLIGHTS, AND VARIOUS OTHER PURPOS Es 

Shop-fronts fitted with Iron Shutters, Patent Brass or Zine 
Sashes, Plain or Ornamental, handsomely Engraved, Moulded, 
Stall board Plates, best Plate Glass, and Internal Brass Fittings of 
all kinds, superior in quality and workmanship, and lower in price 
than any other house. Contracts taken in Town or Country. 

Metal Drawing and Stamping for the Trade. 

Office at No. 26, Lomi band tect, Loudon ; Works, at Deptford, 
Kent. 

Steam-engines, Sawing, Planing, and Moulding, Cutting-ma- 
chines on Improved Plans, expecially adapted for Builders’ pur 
poses, may be seen in operation at the Works 
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TO MASTER TRADESMEN 
ny rrt 
"RY HE Trustees of Mrs. Ann Newton’ aC nied, | 


Paris 








year (nme 





ret p i 
idress, and business. None but 
of the Trustees, 

GEORGE BUZZARD, Clerk 





PUBLICATIONS. 
‘TARTLING NOVELTIES in _ the 


bd LADIFS’ GAZETTE of FASHION for May—the 














Work that aims the SUMMER FASHIONS (Gf 
ONE SHILLING, post free is 6d.) The most super lect 
€ pu blishe jou t BY t cD 
t Pr Pas i t ms a ety, ™ 
k bo New Pa \ ton | 
Manteleta. & » Ff te f a, ¢ « Dresses, & \ 
rh coloured (rant | s n > esides ot 
lates. Descriptions i t Mi s f 
lamdon, Kr Ne g. @ 
BERG ® ad B 
N K t th Ed ett W ta, | 
a EMARKS on ENGLIS H CHURCHES, 
vender i 10Tia 
nt to} - i< Us 
! i MARK AND, I 
s work t ed a suggestion so lik ’ 
. t rt s f and 
‘ f such general application, that it may regarded a 6 
nt steps made lately in the restorat fa 
efficient church s stem among us quart R 


“A rd Edition, Feap. Svo., 28 
On the REVERE NC E due to HOLY PLACES. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albermarle St 


TARPENTRY.—It is intended to Publish 





















/ in Monthiy Parte, a mental anid 
Practical Work on Carper apphan 
A ‘ and Modern, Forei and Eeocle 
astical; ¢ 166 Ex & > 
a t me 
r ell-known work &S CARI 
ERS NEW GUID! g plet k of I 
i J Sit s A aud I i 
A. New §& fR D 6, I x 
c t I lt ate L i 
LENT An t Cary ry of I and, Sy 
nu HKoofs i ‘ Standards, Sta $ 
‘ B » Ar 
LEMENT ¢ M i Carpe f I i, 2 
; LEMENT I Va s De {M Vera 8 
; € 
« E y ern FI + | : t 
iu t i, * * r va 5, i 
a } a in J 
Ail w uplifted w Mea Details and J 
r 4 
at to Instruct « i I j 
' » } 
‘t ‘ary t ¥ } A 5 ) 
} } ® ! t Bs. ¢ 
Pa A t é I i ul Tex 
I M Tot npleted ‘ Pa 
} f ha t work t pu 1. will be 
en it 4 e | Pu 
GOHN WEALI Hi mn Canvas I 
Count 7" j ! ¢ pea pr 
trea wit Prospectu A i Pa Ma 
anu ‘ tever i 


QQPUART and REVETT’S ANTIQU 
* rit . te } ‘ , 


ES of ATHENS: the aple tion 
ronald Railton, Kinnaird, and others, May lates 
vols i ered, un . iy & 2s. 6d Bay 
ATTICA (the unedited Antiquities, comprising 
Plates nd Editior I » hf. bd. morocco, only 4 8 ub 


BROOKS'S COTTAGE and VILLA ARCHI- 


‘BROWN’ S PRINCIPLES of PRACTICAL 


R 








} I ECTIVI itali real R 

T t ra sie lis I vari 5 Surta eS ah ik Lit nh 50 Pl 

ARCHITECTURE (the Five Orders of from 

= ‘ ers and others, wit a Deacription of G ic Are 

tert Fine Plates, hf. of. neat, 218 1 
CHAMBERS’ (Sir W.) CIVIL ARCHITEC- 
RE. By Gwilt. Plates, 2 vols. imp. § ply 21, 2s 


CROSBY HALL, London (Plaas, I. 









“NIC HOLSON PRINCIPLES of vores HI- 
t! Fir Shad > Per 
CHITECTURAL PRECE DENTS; consisting 
P Le ; s, S t ns i Details s 3 
‘Tath 
a i I m, ¢ had at and J 

Hi iH ur Ha : also a 
A i. f Works 4 t ke. a ry 


3 st Publist 1. in i Sto. price 2 
(KET CH ante OR VILL AS, 


> COT NTRY vO ge aud PASONAGE HOUSES 
By W. PATTIs« Ar 
mODS RN ARC HITEC TU RE, or Example of 


SPEC IFIC ATIONS fo  PRAC TIC AL ARCHI. 








re th lat ALFRED BARTHOLOMEW, Esq, 
f , Books to t 4 Lh aes 

r appeared fs Kncydoperdia : 

DESIGNS fo t SHOP- ‘FRON S, with Plans and 
Detaila By H. J WHITLIN , Architect 

CITY. TOWN, and COI NTR ARC "HITEC- 
Tt vf By &. H. BROOKS, Au r of Cottage i L 


WOR KI NG DRAW INGS of Modern Churches, 
N ATI R AL sy STEM of Architecture. By W. 


P.GRIPFITH 4 
cuts and Plates price 154 
The ASSISTANT ENGINEER'S RAILWAY 


GUIDE iy WD HASK 





; 


The PRESE NI PR ACTICE of Surveying and 


Levelling. jBy 5 Bre 


ida, 6d 
Third Edition of the FIRST SE RI 2S of RAIL- 
WAY PRACTICI ntaining Pet Subjects. By &. ( 
BREBS, CT} ; : 
Li he Second Series of RAILWAY PRACTICE. 


2. 
JO oH WILLIAMS and Co, Architectural and Engineering 
Pyblishers, 193, Strand 
























‘MIT H’S8U PERIORG LAZEDBROWN 
' STONE SOCKET DRAIN PIPES, 3 . 
' “, from 2% to 9 inches, patronized by 
10Oners Pe) wers for ie i 
mantufactor 73. Princes 
s f ea $ shay ways i 
CAEN STONE DEPO' N RWAY SUPFRANCE WHA ARF, 
P... 
Masons 
Be ed ( 
WELI 
ssvever, 8 
‘ st a t A 5 t by M I rd, at 
CAEN SI tANCE WHARF, ROTHERHITHE 
j UARD and B E KE DH, AM beg to inform 
BA Archite id others, that the ave 
y i” Noy { rf. (breenw ir Ca 
- . t exte re a - 
: at Aliemang Order i di 
4 - tsi $, Sout 
wa are. Bor I t 
Wa lan 4 at J ‘ g 
4 en W at 
PIMLICO MARBLE AND STONE WORKS, BELGRAVE 
WHA PIMLICU-ROAD 


yAMU EL ( U NDY_ begs to inform Archi- 
i : mayor nee 


t+GOTHIC WINDOWS, and ever 





rea for fixing or fixed, emahiiny; 
the most difienlt TRACERY 
bal xs the PROVINCES, ext ited 























iWN 
SONS e ever Y ‘ rR 
NCAUSTI [LES t ea 
i FONTS 5 
I sildiz rene y 
NOOMBE VALLEY SLATE COM- 
PANY. ¢ ‘ Le * 5 } De sit i 
fr Loudon. Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEA N, 
Ba 
I i) Eng 4, & 
AY vi t t ‘ edt 
T « uti I r Thal AT at 
S ft cal he 
; ed 5 LAN} 
, ‘ RICHA! v8 
Vy AGNnus’s ENAMELLED SLATI 
4 B iers, & 1 t i 
House, Stratht ' {it 
i xt } I 
j I 
{the } . \ . : 3 th 
= Wor r $ And 
ta t f all deseript P a. 1 imuns the 
tazzas iral table ‘ & ( ris 
ia 8, Th ’ s rk é 
ex WwW inte 
8 ! ‘ i t 
t M A \ { I 4 
} Lor 
Worcester ENCAUSTIC TILES. 
Me LEV ‘ M rf, B t i 
) \ iM Fs 
i \J arid ¢ D 
TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTH] 
BEXCA AUSTIC, VENETIAN, BATH, and 
4 ot TEN TILES, and 3 uP PAVE nr 
t ia MINT N "War 4 
i i E _ I 
| - 
| ru BRICK AND TILE-MAKERS 
HE AINSLIE BRI K aod TILE 
MACHINE COMPANY JAMES SMITH, Es f Dean 
Machines, which are to be seen at work at A pertor 1d at the 
Company's Office, 19 Piccadilly, from Ten a.™., to F ru, Mr 
Kol T SCRIVENER, w as been appointed manager in the 
! Mr he machines at the works 


JOHN LLNSLIE, 1} at 





TR ADE.- 





wy H.z ANGINGS to the 


nch Papers suy 









i 4 CROSBY , Paper Stain a thy 
| be nform the Trade thi at t able t 

: 2 3 emant Designs, at 2s. 6 r French 
} 4 se for Pane rat and Cloud 
i 

i 


TO PAPERHANGERS, HOUSE DECORATORS, 


SHIPPERS, &€ 
A) ERRICK, WILKINSON, 





New Oxford-street, solicit the inspecti 
cir ex ens 
iety from th 
M and ¢ 
of Pan 


1, to shew the ~ t of which they have fitted up a numt ser of 
sin their factory im all their different styles. Having built 
manutacto ry exprenly for the purpose, M., W., and Co. are 

. from the many improvements m arrangement, and con- 
nt economy in manufacture, t produce goods at such prices 
defy. competition, They will he happy to furnish estimates 
nd enter inte contracté, in any situation, and cuarauice the exe- 
cyl son of them i the byst style. 


y M ti I Wa 
x the T sseases tl 
tne ping W i} 
i ng the pa 
M “ ave I ‘ i 
i ‘ A Anot 
Messrs. Wallis efor much 
! pat in a ig x * 
} Int at k t req 
with a ’ paint, car 
os i ; at 
es Ww if € i re Mess 
J anid ( Ma mot 








HOLBORN AND FINSBURY SEWERS, MIDDLESEX. 
TRSHE COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS 
fo r the LIMITS give NOTICE, that their Office, Hatton- 
ily between the hours of Ten aad Four, where 
gratis) by persons about to Purchase 
take Land for Building purposes, 
cap able of affording 
end all such Persons te 













t 
sufficient Drainage an i whi 


apply for at the above offi 


Oo OWNE = OF HOUSES IN COURTS, ALLEYS, AND 
THER weenie, gees LOCALITLES 


y ER MAJESTY’S JUSTICES andCOM-.- 

MISSIONERS of BEWERS for the ¢ ite and Liberty of 
Ms at INSTER, id of Middlesex, SREBY GIVE 
h oved a plan, saa an efficient 
ost, may be obtained for property in 
abutting on | streets where there are sewers. 
ions may be seen at the office of the Commis 
treet, Soho “LEWIS ¢ HERSLET, 

Clerk to the Commission. 








SEW URS, MIDDLESEX —HoI BORN AND FINSBURY 
DIVISION 


TOTICE IS HEREBY GIV EN, that a 















~ Court of Sewers for Holborn and Fir yivieh , in the 
{ nt f M idles . Whii l held at n N ) , 
Hatt n, on FRID ‘1 the seth day 

lock int flernoon 


pre 
JOSEPH UNWIN 


ipon, within the 
Parish of St 





" *, in th 
; . and t Same 

pe E C ommissioners of Sewers for the above 

Limits, DO HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that previous to 

. ew sewer reet, lane r pubile way, or i in any 
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&,! EPHENS’S PROC ESS for DY E ING 
We. rs 
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( YAS.— ~T ‘he N National Economie Gas Burner 
BZ By t nmended to the e of Architecta, 
| I ters, § . Gas Pitter i Consumers of Gas 
; rai lowles either smoke 
} zht, essentially 
ada likewise for 
pri 1 ¢x imental meter 
at the off incers, 13, Leather-lane, 
Ho 1 I sand scientific 
ind jluals st free, on apr 
tion { t with Dixon's (of 
W olverha I te rbyix likewise with Croll and 
} Glover's Patent Dry Gas Meters, on the same terms as from the 
Factories.— Agents for the National Economic Gas Bummer continue 
to be appointed for every town in the United Kingd 





G: AS.—The Introduction of Gas into pri- 
Iwellings is rapidly reasing; it is therefore of the 


sumer but to the BAS com 


vate 





and in every respect 
leaky or set fast by 
untage « ing inexpensive, and easily 
n of fittings Ma ured by the pa- 
PandsON, at their Gas and Steam Apparatus 
rks, #, New-cut, near the Blackfriars-road. 


* . r _ 

PER SQUARE YARD. 
t-walks, »M alt-houses, Corn Stores, Floors of 
d nof Pavement laid down at the 
nteed —Apply to JOHN Pil- 
.U’s BITUMEN PAVEMENT OFFICE 
15 WHARF CITY-KOAD.—N_B ¢ auntry Agents an 
Kailway buzi i Contractors supplied with the best bitumen 


} for vering >ridges and arches 


PHotocRaPiHic PORT R.z \l é s, at 
ii ALE PRICE, COLOURED or PLAIN. The Pul slic are 
invited to inspect the specimens of Ph tographic Art, with new 
prove menta, at the pie yg, Establint iment, 183, Strand 
between Norfolk-street and St. ¢ ur 
cluding case, from Los. 
by this system can be finished in - or water colours by a sitting 
less than a mii on card, ive Or canvass, eo mbining the 
eae of the daguerreotype with artiotte skill, Hours from Ten te 


vur, 















above low price and the wi rk sua 
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